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“Bright, sparkling, and brimming over with good things.”— 
Chicago Inter- Ocean. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN ILLUstRaTED WEEKLY. 
The current Number of this delightful periodical for little folk 
contains portraits and a sketch of 
_ GENERAL TOM THUMB AND WIFF, 
giving reminiscences of their eventful career. | 
THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCE LAZYBONES 


ix the title of a charming serial story by Mrs. W. J. Hays, author of | 
The Princess Idleways” and other poplar stories for young readers. 

Among the other attractions special attention may be called to a 
full page of sketches by ¥.S. Cuvrc, entitled “ Animal Studies in 
Central Park,” “ Cousin Tom's Wedding,” a story by MattHEw 
Wanrrtr, Jun., articles by McCormick and MarGaret EyTtinGr, 
and illustrations by W. P. Snyper, H. P. Wotcort, Rosina Emmet, 
and others. | 
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ScRscriPpTION Prick, $1.50 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harper’s YounG Prope will be sent on re- 
ceipt of a threc-cent stamp. 


THE TELEGRAPH. STRIKE. 


HE great telegraph strike will be always memo- 
rable in the history of such events because of the 
instantaneous action throughout the country. It is 
very significant also as showing the nature and pos- 
sible consequences of such movements at a time when 
enormous corporations and combinations of capital 
produce similar vast organizations of labor. The 
tendency of such concentration of. capital, against 
which the feeling called ‘‘anti-monopoly” is the pro- 
test, is not, however, wholly inimical, as is often sup- 
posed, to the interests of labor, considered as an in- 
terest distinct from capital. In 1877 it was evident 
that common action upon the part of railroad em- 
ployés throughout the country would produce the 
most serious consequences. They command all trans- 
port, and if they decide that transport shall cease, 
there is no recourse but to the old and long-disused 
methods of communication. The sudden and gen- 
eral interruption of railroad transport in this country 
would obviously be an incalculable misfortune. 
Searcely second to this would be the misfortune of 
a similar sudden cessation of telegrapliic intercourse. 
The business of the country at the great centres of 
trade is now done so largely by telegraph that the 
instantaneous interruption or destruction of the sys- 
tem would be disastrous. Yet this is always possible 
because of the absorption of the great bulk of the tele- 
graph business by one huge company, and of the ne- 
cessary organization of the telegraph operators into 
one combination. This combination actually controls 
telegraphic communication as the railroad combina- 
tion controls intercourse by rail. It is therefore of 
the utmost importance that the huge railroad or tel- 
egraph corporations should cultivate just and ami- 
_ cable relations with the power that can summarily 
suspend the business. The individual employer may 
readily find another hand to take the place of the one 
that leaves him. But it is not supposable that a cor- 
poration can at once or easily supply the places of 
thousands of skilled workmen all over the country. 
It is obvious, moreover, that the combination and or- 
ganization of labor will closely follow that of capital, | 
and the greater the aggregation of capital intent upon 
its own advantage, without perceiving what essential 
elements of pecuniary advantage are sympathy, jus- 
tice, and generosity, the greater will be the organized 
association of labor; and the menace to society in this 
separation into two hostile camps of interests natu- 
rally related is plain. | 
But the duty of such interests is not less evident. 
It does not lie in an arbitrary and imperious assertion 
of will, but in a spirit of mutual understanding and 
concession. Strikes may be foolish. They may be 
ill-timed. They may be unreasonable. They may 
be often ineffective. But they are often the only 
means open to those who resort to them of declaring 
_ wrongs and demanding rights. So universal is the 
feeling that in a cdntest between capital and labor the 
advantage is with capital, because of its greater power 
of endurance, that whenever there is a strike it may 
be said almost as a rule that there is a general convic- 
tion that it is not without reason. Doubtless there 
are instances of strikes due to the reckless incitements 
of knavish demagogues. But a wanton strike is very 
infrequent. A strike may be generally considered to 
be the sign of an honest, even if a mistaken, conviction 
of injustice. In agreat movement of the kind, there- 
fore, unaccompanied by violence, as in the case of the 
telegraph strike, public sympathy will be found with 
the strikers; as it was with the telegraph operators, 
and there will be, as there was in that case, a general 
feeling that the corporation of employers ought to 
hear the complaint not incredulously, arid apply the 
remedy. The.general welfare and the public peace 
can not be promoted by chopping logic and quoting 
what are called economical laws. Undoubtedly it is 
well to remember,the great law of supply and demand, 
but it is not less necessary to remember that there is 
& great deal of human nature in man. _ 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ELECTION. 


No election this year will be more interesting than 
that in Massachusetts, for General BUTLER is a popu- 
larly entertaining figure, and he has arrayed himself 
against the honorable pride, the character, and the in- 
telligence of the State. The General is almost too 
transparent a demagogue. He takes the whole thing 
good-naturedly, and his adroitness always serves him ; 
but he evidently despises the people, whom he treats 
as stupid and very gullible, and his talk about reform, 
economy, and civic virtue has precisely the artificial 
ring of the stage appeals full of noble sentiment to 
the gallery. The General has plenty of ‘‘ cheek,” and 
while he poses as the champion of reform and econ- 
omy, it is amusing to remember that he was the most 
strenuous and unblushing leader of the salary grab 
in Congress ten years ago. Nobody takes General 
BUTLER seriously. There is probably not a person in 
the party with which he is now acting, orin any other 
party, who supposes that he has any particular polit- 
ical principle, or that he would hesitate at anything 
which promised to gratify his ambition. 

The General’s onslaught upon the management of 
the Tewksbury almshouse has failed, yet it is the great 
measure of his administration. There have been 


abuses in that institution which have been exposed | 


and remedied. But the eager Governor evidently 
thought that there was a general public suspicion of 
hidden misdoing which could be turned to account, 
and assuming the truth of every allegation, he has 
conducted the inquiry like a Tombs shyster bent upon 
a verdict at any cost, and not like a magistrate seeking 
to ascertain the truth and to do justice. His mind 
has been fixed upon BUTLER rather than upon Tewks- 
bury. His professions upon the abuse of appoint- 
ments, in an interview published in the New York 
Herald, were refreshing for their lofty tone, and for 
their truth if not their novelty. But his perform- 
ances, according to the accounts from Massachusetts, 
have been ludicrously inharmonious with his profes- 
sions. _He holds, probably, with Judge HoapLy— 
who is, however, a very different man—that reform 
had better wait until his friends have secured the 
spoils. 

This is the man, whom nobody in the country po- 
litically respects, who has been selected by the Demo- 
cratic party of Massachusetts as its especial represent- 
ative. There could be no more significant illustration 
of the spirit of that party. Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS 
ADAMS described it as being in 1860 a conspiracy 
against human rights. It is now as truly an organi- 
zation to secure the ‘‘ plunder” of the government. It 
does not even profess a principle upon any practical 
question. It does not assert that the contest is be- 
tween policies. It insists that the election of ’84 will 
be merely a struggle between the two parties—a fight 
for patronage. As such a controversy involves no 
principle, no national policy, no actual issue—as it 
must be conducted by personal attacks, smart tricks, | 
taking cries, and the lowest arts of the demagogue, 
General BUTLER is fitly selected by the Massachusetts 
Democracy as its representative. It could not do 
better. He is the type of the present attitude and 
purpose of the party. He would necessarily occupy 
a high place in a Democratic national administration, 
and in carefully observing him every voter can see 
to what- kind of control Democratic success would 
consign the government. The Massachusetts elec- 


tion, as we say, will be interesting. But the General 


will have to fight for victory.. He can not have gained 
a single vote by his course, and while every vote that 
could be cast for him was undoubtedly thrown last 
year, many of them will this year be thrown against 
him, with a large number of votes that did not come 
out. Those who wished ‘‘to see what the old man 
would do” have seen enough, and, having gratified 
their curiosity, they will probably vote this year for 
the honor and the principles of Massachusetts. 3 


MR. TURPIN AND THE REV. DR. DODD. 


THE Democrats usually carry the election over- 
whelmingly some months before it takes place. They 
pioclaim themselves to be the party of avenging vir- 
tue, and all goes prosperously until the votes are 
counted, when it turns out that they have not enough. 
The explanation both of this seeming prosperity and 
of the fatal want at the polls is obvious. The party 
in power is judged by every wrong deed and by every 
wrong-doer. Even its own intelligent and independ- 


ent members join in the criticism and censure, and 
to that degree are in sympathy and harmony with the 


opposition. The general tone of comment seems to 
be adverse to the dominant party. In this situation 
the eager but obtuse opposition sees in every Repub- 
lican critic a Democratic voter. It redoubles its loud 
protestations of horror and its professions of virtue. 
The excellent Mr. RicHarD TURPIN is deeply grieved 
that a pocket has been apparently picked, and the 
Reverend Dr. Dopp has heard with inexpressible sor- 
row that somebody has been forging. It is too sad. 
But Messrs. TURPIN and Dopp will be only too happy 
to guarantee the apprehensive against robbery and 
forgery. 


When it comes to the decision, however, the frying- 


because he is not a fool. 


pan is thought to be quite as secure as the fire, and 
there is a géneral suspicion that Dick TURPIN is a 
queer defense against thieving, and Dr. Dopp a drell 
prophylactic against forgery. This is the reason that 
the prosperity of the canvass vanishes at the polls, 
and that the Democrats who walk so gayly and tri- 
umphantly over the course before the race begins are, 
so to speak, nowhere when itends. In 1868 they as- 
sured the country that if it wanted sound constitu- 
tional reconstruction, the Democratic party was still 
doing business at the old stand of the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions. In 1872 they announced their 
detestation of the unfraternal attitude of the Repub- 
licans, and their ardent desire to shake hands over 
a bloody chasm. In 1876 they implored a stricken 
country to rest in their temperate bosom safe from 
the hands of whiskey thieves. In 1880 they were 
sure that. the only refuge from the Crédit Mobilier 
rascality was among the allies of Greenbackers and 
the residuary legatees of TWEED. The sirens sang, 
but the wily Ulysses, half distrusting himself, stopped 
his ears and held on his course—and saved his ship. 
We are again approaching the election. It will 
take place in November, 1884, and already in August, 
1883, the unwearied jesters have overthrown the Re- 
publicans, horse, foot, and dragoons. There is no- 
thing left of them; they are sunk in the sea; and 
such is the awful fate of the once great Republican 
party. It is certainly dreadful, and it would be even 
more appalling if, as the boys say, we had not all been 
there so very often. But the country has had a seri- 
ous experience during the last twenty-five years, and 
the one thing in which it will not now be deceived is 
the character and probabilities of the party to which 
it commits its welfare. Long tenure of power by a 
party is undesirable for many reasons. But a long 
tenure is not the worst of perils. The party which 
would relieve the country of that evil must be able to 
show that it will do better. Its protestations and 
promises will be impartially heard. Its explanations 
and excuses of its familiar career, of its performances 
when it has recently obtained local power, of its al- 
liances and its inconsistencies, will all be patiently 
weighed. But unless something more forcible and 
promising is presented than has yet been offered, the 
judicious country will probably inform the deeply 
grieved Mr. TURPIN and the sorrowing Reverend Dr. 
Dopp at the polls that their arguments are very touch- 
ing, but that, upon the whole, it is not satisfied that 
they are the safest guardians of the national honor 


and the national treasure. 


REPUBLICANISM AND TEMPERANCE. 


THE receipts lander the Scott law in Cleveland, 
Ohio, are said to be so large that the general tax levy 
will be probably reduced; and the revenues of the 


State of Missouri have been increased to the amount 


of $1,000,000 by the high license act. These are sig- 
nificant facts, and they will probably lead to a gen- 
eral adoption of the system. The tax upon the sale 
of intoxicating liquors as a. beverage is based upon 
economical and not upon moral considerations. The 
moral consideration, however, is doubtless very po- 
tent in securing the passage of such laws. The fact 
that the traffic produces drunkenness, and that an im- 
mense proportion of crime springs from drunkenness, 
and entails great expense upon the community, nat- 
urally suggests the taxation of the traffic as the most 
unobjectionable of taxes. It is a tax which does not 
touch anything necessary to subsistence. It affects 
nothing but a dangerous and unnecessary form of 
self-indulgence, and in the highest sense, therefore, 1t 
is a tax upon superfluity and luxury. Even those 
who, in the desire to propitiate the liquor interest, op- 
pose a high license, do not dare to propose free drink- 
ing. They insist upon a low license as more equita- 
ble. But it is not more equitable, since a high license — 
produces a larger revenue, and consequently lightens 


| the burden upon actual necessaries. 


The drollest ground of hostility to the high license 
act is that it oppresses the poor man by raising the 
price of hisdram. This, however, is not true, for the 
high license, by limiting the number of traders, en- 
ables them to realize larger profits without raising 
the price, the traffic depending largely upon a low 
price. ‘‘ Drunk for a penny, dead drunk for two- 
pence,” as the old English sign said. But if it were 
true, and if the high license did diminish the con- 
sumption of liquor, it would consequently lessen 
crime and the expenses of preserving public order. 
This argument against high license would then 
amount merely to saying that sober and honest poor 
people should be taxed more heavily in order that tip- 
pling poor people might get drunk more cheaply. 
Demagogues are often forced into ludicrous positions, 
but there could hardly be one more pitiful than this. 
The appeal for the favor of drunkards under the plea 
of tender consideration for the poor man is a subter- 
fuge which does not deceive the American poor man, 
It is in accord with the 
traditions of the Republican party that it should be 
identified in Ohio with the high license Jaw. There 
are always two tendencies in society, one to good or- 
der, sobriety, industry, intelligence, morality, and 
progress. The other is against them. Government 
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and politics are but indirectly concerned with them, 
because the object of government is to secure individ- 
ual liberty, which may be trusted to promote virtue 
and social progress. But parties nevertheless will 
naturally be found, upon the whole, to favor or not to 
favor specific moral objects. This is especially true 
of the Republican party in this country, which took 
its origin and derived its force from a moral impulse. 
Its natural tendency is even to strain the powers of 
government, to aid general enlightenment and prog- 
ress. It is the Republican party which favors a 
generous educational policy, and which naturally at- 
tracts the especial friends of temperance. Every re- 
form instinctively expects help from that party. The 
strength of the Republican feeling for a protective 
tariff lies in the conviction that protection is, upon 
the whole, best for the poor man. 

This difference of tendency between the two parties 
in this country was signally illustrated during the 
tremendous controversy upon slavery. The Repub- 
lican speeches and papers were full of personal sym- 
pathy with the slave. The Democratic orators and 
press either denied the wrong or were absolutely in- 
different and callous to it as if it did not exist. The 
whole Democratic treatment of slavery regarded it 
as solely a legal question. The attitude of the party 
was that of Shylock. He held a bond upon which he 
asked legal judgment. It was a mere impertinence 

nd extrajudicial to speak of suffering and human 
ife. The Democracy was the Shylock of our politics 
in their most vital contest. In all the long list of 
Democratic speeches, letters, articles, reports, and doc- 
ments of every kind upon the subject there is not a 
single throb of humanity. There was apparently no 
consciousness that the question involved the dearest 
rights of human beings. There was, indeed, an im- 


mense talk of rights, but it meant merely the legal . 


rights of slave-holders. There was furious denuncia- 
tion of Abolitionists for inciting attacks upon the do- 
mestic hearth and altar, but it was the hearth of the 


man-stealer, not of the stolen man. The slave was 


without care or pity or thought from the Democratic 
party, which made the country, whose government it 
controlled, and which perpetually boasted of freedom, 
the contempt of Christendom. By the same tendency 
the old party of human slavery is now the party of 
the liquor interest against the friends of temperance. 
But no Republican need be ashamed or anxious for 
his party because it is to-day the party of temperance 
in Ohio and elsewhere. The same impulse that made 
it antislavery makes it a high-license party. _ 


THE DISAGREEMENT OF THE DOCTORS. 


THE controversy in the American Medical Association | 


upon freedom of consultation has excited great attention, 
and the rule restricting consultation has been as zealously 
defended as it has been assailed. We have received sever- 


al earnest letters upon the subject, and one recently from. 


Illinois, which is too long for our space, but which is writ- 
ten in excellent temper, except when the writer speaks of 
the repeal as gratifying a “ maudlin se entalism.” Such 
an expression shows strong feeling, but it is net an argu- 
ment, nor even a conciliatory phrase. ae 

The writer admits that there may be honest homeopa- 
thists (for this relief much thanks), and he sa@ys of the phy- 
sicians of the old school, although he will not concede the 
propriety of such a designation, that. “they are happy to- 
avail themselves in their practice not-only of the aceumula- 
ted experience of the profession, but also of the aids farnish- 
ed by anatomy, physiology, pathology, and organie chemis- 
try.” Then why not of the “ar of an honest and saga- 
cious homeopath? Why mustthe patient Jose the advan- 
tage of the knowledge of his‘ case, of his constitution, of 
his habits, of the thousandetails which are indispensable 
to wise curative treatment, because the physician who is 
possessed of the knowledge is a homeopath ? 

The repeal of the rule simply permits a physician to con- 
sult with anybody whom he may think able to give him in- 
formation. It does not commit him to a renunciation of 
his own curative methods, nor of his own theories of disease 
and cure, nor t@ a partnership with anybody. It merely 
acknowledges the professional freedom with which no phy- 
sician ought ever to part. Indeed, the rule, according to 
the most-anthentic accounts, was not adopted to promote 
the cure of disease and the relief of suffering so much as to 
proscribe hom@opaths. If that be trne, it is not a rule 
which was conceived in a scientific or humane spirit, and 
which — ought to be repealed. 


JUDGE HOADLY UPON REFORM. 


JUDGE HoapDLy has been supposed to be friendly to re- 
form in the civil service, and some very excellent senti- 
ments upon that subject have been quoted from speeches 
of his when he was not a candidate for office. But it is, 
perhaps, because he takes seriously the recent humorous 
remark that his friend Mr. TILDEN is really the father of 
that reform that he said upon a recent occasion, being now 
@ candidate for the Governorship of Ohio: 


“When the injustice of the last twenty-one years of exclusive 
choice from one party has been remedied by the next Administra- 
tion, and the Democracy of the country and their allies, as repre- 
senting more than one-half of the people, may perform their fair 
share of public duty, the time in my judgment will have arrived 
for a new departure upon the question of political patronage, and 
for the adoption of a permanent system of low salaries, perma- 
nent tenures, and choice according to fitness and not political 
“a words, the thorough abandonment of the spoils 


If Judge Hoapiy has really looked into the question of 
reform, not as a party advantage, but as a measure of pub- 


lic necessity, he must be aware that the theory of this re- 
mark is precisely that of the abuse which the reform would 
correct. That theory is that the subordinate civil service 
positions should be filled for political reasons. The prin- 
ciple of reform is that they should be filled in a manner to 
exclude political influence. 

Judge Hoapiy’s doctrine is that against which the re- 
form is directed: It contemplates dividing the minor pub- 
lic employments proportionately among members of dif- 
ferent parties. This was one of Mr. JEFFERSON’S fancies. 
But Mr. JEFFERSON never proposed any method of accom- 
plishing the result. Nor could he or any other man sug- 
gest a method which would not aggravate every evil which 
now exists. If party and political and personal sympathy 
is to determine such employments, the logic is irresistible 
that it ought to determine them all. And whatever the 
logic might be, that would certainly be the result. What- 
ever the intention of Judge HoapLy’s remark may have 
been, the interpretation which will be put upon it by his 
Democratic supporters is plain. It means to them precise- 
ly what General BUTLER meant in saying that the govern- 
ment belongs to its friends, and Governor MARCY in say- 
ing that to the victor belong the spoils. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


AMONG our English visitors for the autumn the name of 
Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN is announced. He is the Presi- 
dent of the British Board of Trade, and one of the most 
liberal and courageous members of the ministry. He rep- 
resents the more popular and Democratic sentiment which 
in the GLADSTONE administration is allied with the old 
Whig aristocracy, and some of his recent speeches have 
had almost a startling sound to English ears, so unmo- 
narchical was their tone. 

The character of the ministry is one of the most striking 
illustrations of the singular ascendency of Mr. GLADSTONE. 
No other man in England could hold so strongly together 
elements so apparently divergent, and the secret is the ex- 
traordinary catholicity of his mind. He understands by 
sympathy the force of all the different views and tendencies 
around him. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is a manufacturer in active business 
as well as a minister. In this country he will, of course, 
occasionally make a speech, and the Boston Transcript sug- 
gests that as a favorite argument with the high-tariff ad- 
vocates is that British manufacturers desire to break down 
our tariff, and contribute vast sums of “ British gold” to ac- 
complish their fell purpose of seizing and monopolizing our 
market, if a manufacturer like Mr. CHAMBERLAIN should 
dilate upon free trade it would be an illustration of the 
truth of the alleged iniquitous object which the high pro- 
tectionists would turn to the utmost account. This is un- 
doubtedly true. But if Mr. CHAMBERLAIN comes, and the 
occasion justifies such a course of remark, we suppose that 
he will leave nobody in any doubt of his views upon the 
question of free trade. , ; 


A SUGGESTION CORRECTED. 


THE Easy Chair of HaRPER’s MAGAZINE for August, in 
commenting upon the interesting scene at the final inter- 
ment of JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, mentioned a letter which it 


1 had received, written evidently in perfect good faith, which 


suggested that Mr. PAYNE had been married, and that the 
yearning for home, sweet home, of his famous song was a 
mere play of the imagination. 

This suggestion of a correspondent, although honestly 
and respectfully made, is decried as a gross error by an 
authority which is not to be questioned. The correspond- 
ent of the Easy Chair doubtless confounded Mr. PAYNE 
witha younger brother, in whose house the poet lived for 


\Many years,and to whose wife he addressed some of his 


most entertaining letters. 

The same authority deplores the injustice of some of the 
recently published likenesses of Mr. PAYNE, describing them 
as even caricatures of a face which was serious and intel- 
lectual, but at the same time bright and genial, with deep 
blue eyes in which shone a gentle light, and wholly with- 
out the Mephistophelian air to which the Easy Chair al- 
ludes. 

That monthly gossip, we are sure, will be obliged to us 
for correcting, some weeks before he could himself correct 
it, the suggestion to which be gave currency. But it was 
a harmless suggestion, unless it might seem to imply some 
attempt at concealment. That, however, was not implied. 
But none of his countrymen would willingly even seem to 
do injustice to the “‘ courteous, kindly, and handsome” gen- 


tleman who wrote “ Home, Sweet Home.” 
| 
PERSONAL. 


In confirmation of some statements made in this column several 
weeks ago, we note that Mr. JoLtan Hawrnorne’s novel, Fortune’s 
Fool, is resumed in the July number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 
We take pleasure in commending this fact to the attention of sev- 
eral writers for the press who some time ago manifested much 
anxiety concerning Mr. HawrHorne’s relations with his London 
publishers. 

—aAt the time of his death the late Mr. Perzr Cooper left in the 
hands of his family an elaborate Autobi . The MS. of this 
work has been submitted to a New York man of letters, who, 
after an examination, will give an opinion respecting the advisa- 
bility of publishing it. Mr. Coorzr used to speak with pride and 
pleasure of this literary task to which the evening of his life was 
devoted. His habit was to dictate daily his recollections to a 
young woman pupil of the Cooper Institute who had studied ste- 
nography, and who read to him each day her copy of what he had 
said the day before. 

—We take the following from the London News of July 12: 
“The friends of the scientific explorer the late Mr. Franx Har- 
Ton [son of the London correspondent of the New York Zimes}, 
who accidentally lost his life in North Borneo, will be sorry to 
learn that the funeral which was to have taken place in London is 
indefinitely postponed. It will be remembered that the body was 
rowed by the deceased’s devoted followers to where, after 
an inquest, it was buried with manifestations of affection and re- 
spect on the part of the population, European, Chinese, and na- 
tive. Orders were given for its exhumation and conveyance to 
London. The medical officer of the tropical settlement feels com- 


pelled to decline to sanction its removal for the present. The 
Governor of Sabah sends this information with much regret by the 
mail that has arrived vid Naples. The British North Borneo 
Company, in whose service Mr. Hatron died, will, it is understood, 
erect a memorial to his memory at Elopma. A number of wreaths 
and immortelles will go out from the family and friends next 
week.” 

—A friend of Mr. Witt1am Pacet’s writes to us that although 
some of his paintings bear traces of having suffered, there are at 
least twoscore of them at his residence in Tottenville, Staten Isl- 
and, executed within the last fifty-three years, which show no signs 
of deterioration at the hands of Time; also, that such important 
works as the “ Farragut,” the “ Shakspeare,” the “‘ Moses,” and the 
copies from Trr1an, now in his daughter’s studio in the Sherwood 
Building—some of which will grace the Loan Collection in the 
Metropolitan Museum next October—are as fresh as on the day 
they were painted. Mr. Page’s well-earned fame is not in danger. 

—That association of painters known as the American Art 
Union has had a successful exhibition of the pictures which went 
from New York to Buffalo, and which are now being placed in the 
Louisville Exhibition, whose managers have generously promised 
to give the Union twenty-five hundred dollars if they do not sell 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of these works in Louisville. An art 
journal, to be called the Art Union Record, and to serve as the 
organ of the association, will soon be published monthly. It will 
be edited by Mr. Doerr, of this city, and will contain contributions, 
pictorial and literary, from American artists and their most appre- 
ciative friends. 7 

—A book-reviewer is pleased with Mr. Swinpurne because of 
his roundels with rhymes to “baby.” The poet in THackERay’s 
tale could find no rhyme for “babe” but “Tippoo Saib.” Mr. 
SwInsBurneE is more successful with “ gray be” and “ may be.” 

—Castle Frohsdorf, where the Count of Chambord lives, is a 
plain snow-white building, situated within a dense forest, about an 
hour by rail from Vienna. The word Frohsdorf mean’s frog’s 
village. Krottendorf, or toad’s village, was formerly the name of 
the castle. Its chief ornaments are portraits of dead French kings 
and a life-size statue of the Maid of Orleans. 3 

—The Rev. Dr. Worpswortn, for many years Bishop of Lincoln, 
and well known as a Biblical commentator, has resigned, in his 
seventy-sixth year, because of failing physical health, and “ es- 

ially because I am overburdened with a sense of solemn re-. 
sponsibility for the spiritual welfare of the county of Nottingham, 
particularly of its t town containing a population:of two hun- 
thousand web agra requiring the vigilance and energy of a 

bishop in full vigor of mind and body.” | 

—Mr. Burne-Jones, the greatest colorist among living British 
painters, has not humbled himself to design a curtain for the back 
of a piano. The work is outlined in crewels, and has been pub- 
licly exhibited. 

—Baron Huppiestron, an English judge sitting recently at the 
Northampton assizes, “ strongly complained” —to use the words of 
a Northampton reporter—of the bad accommodations provided for 
Mr. Justice Smrrn and himself. “The sanitary arrangements of 
their lodgings he denounced as execrable. The drainage was so 
pestiferous 4 could scarcely remain in his room. Uniless this 
state of things were remedied, he had given instructions te engage 
other rooms, as it was not safe to remain in the present apart- 
ments.’”” His Honof has no Coney Island to flee to. 

—Mr. Davin Nga, of Munich, writes as follows of the engraving 
of his painting, ‘‘ The Kneeling Nun,” which appeared in Harrer’s 
Werkty for June 16: “ After some of my experiences with illus- 
trated newspapers I was not in expectation of one of the best en- 
gravings I have seen in a long time. In fact, I make my heartiest 
compliments to the engraver, who has produced a picture far su- 


| perior to the average of the best European illustrations.” 


—GouNoD, now sixty-five years old, expresses the opinion that 
music finds its noblest and highest forms in religious ideas and 
sentiments. ‘‘ You will see a religious thread running through all 
my operas and works of any importance. For instance, the cathe- 
dral scene in Faust, and Polyeucte, which is an absolutely religious 
opera. It is because of this feeling that I have given up writing 
for the theatre.” | 

—The Athenewm, in noticing the death of the Rev. Cuartes T. 
Brooks, “an American translator and poet,” speaks of the careful- 
ness and excellence of his translations, especially those of works so 
difficult as Jean Pavt’s Titan and Hesperus, and adds: “‘ The most 
unworldly of men, he was dear to men of the world and to all lit- 
erary men in America. His beautiful home at Newport was a cen- 
tre of hospitality.” 

—Mr. Henry Irvine is congratulated by one of his countrymen 
on overcoming a certain restlessness and fidgetiness, ascribable, 
apparently, to a nervous feeling that if he is not doing something 
when on the stage the audience will lose interest or grow weary. 
If Mr. Irvine can repress another infirmity, namely, that of over- 
elaborating so soon as he is at his ease, “ the American public will 
be likely to reap the full benefits of his remarkable gifts.” 

—Strawberry Hill, where Hornack Wa.po.e used to live, has 
been sold. Opinions may differ (says a late writer) about the archi- — 
tecture and the taste of Strawberry Hill, but so long as associa- 
tions keep fresh their charm Horace Watpo.e’s house will re- 
main one of the most interesting in England. It has been the re- 
sort of three generations of wit, wisdom, and frivolity, and it will 
be a pleasing thing if Baron Dz Srearn, the new purchaser, should 
carry those associations on to another generation. 5" 

—One hundred and fifty Hungarians organized an excursion 
party to Paris, and on arriving there lived together like one fami- 
ly in the quaint Hétel Lion d’Or, whose furniture, plate, and linen 
are a reproduction of the styles of two hundred years ago. They 
visited Vicron, Huco, whom one of them saluted 4s the seventh 
= poet of the world, Dante having declared himself the sixth. 

1ctor Hvuao complimented the Hungarians as a people who had 
“conquered liberty,” whatever that may mean. A member of the 
cages spoke of having seen Kossuta recently, who was wonderful- 

y well at the age of eighty-one. 

—Lord Sarressvry is no pessimist. He thinks that notwith- 
standing “ the enormous amount” of infidelity and skepticism, there 
never was so determined an effort to advance the kingdom of . 
Christ, so much respect for the human race, and so great a desire 
“to look upon the poorest sort, and lift them from their misery.” . 

—A long letter from Lzeien Hunt to Roser? Brownine—long 
enough to fill half a dozen columns of this journal—appears in one 
of our foreign contemporaries. The writer justly accuses himself 
of “terribly digressing,” and promises that in future his letters 
shall be “ of reasonable dimensions,” if Mr. Bkown1ne encouraged © 
him “ with a few words in answer to them.” About two-thirds of 
the communication is occupied with extravagant praise of Mrs. 
Brownine’s Aurora Leigh, and with first and last lines (or half- 
lines) of the that Hunr most liked in Roperr Brown1ne’s 
poems. “ Did it ever strike you,” he asks, “ how frightful it would 
be to be wholly prosperous and happy ?—happy all your life? I 
think or fancy it would have made me look upon myself as a sort 
of outcast from the general lot and its claims, doomed to perish 
wholly and be put out, as a thing completed anc done with. The 
incompleteness argued against us all here is surely our claim here- 
after—incompleteness of joy, incompleteness of knowledge, incom- 
pleteness of nature. I think God means to round all these things 
in human want and aspiration, just as He rounds orbs or oranges. - 
He does not incomplete anything else. Why should He leave us 
poor and anxious imperfections 
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THIRLBY HALL.* 


Avruor or “ Matrinony,” “Moire. De Mensso,” “No New Tutna,” 
‘“*Heaps or Monry,” eto. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
I AM INTRODUCED TO THE FAMILY SKELETON. 


Ir is the commonest thing in the world to hear people say that 
they would rather bear any pain themselves than see those whom 
they love bear it: such things are easily said. For my own part, 
certain reminiscences preclude me from making assertions of that 
kind; but, in common with the majority of mortals, I hate to wit- 
ness suffering, and I think I hate even more to witness humilia- 
tion. Now, knowing every line of my uncle Bernard’s face as I 
did, and every trick of feature and attitude belonging to him, I 
could see plainly enough, when he seated himself in his accus- 
tomed place by the fireside, that the communication which he 
had to make to me was one of shame as well as of sorrow; and 
I therefore devoutly hoped that he would blért it out in a few 
words and be done with it. But he was not a man who cared 
to spare himself, nor was it his habit to speak without delibera- 
tion. He sat looking silently at the fire for some minutes before 
he began, in the calm, measured tone which he always assumed 
when he was at all moved: “I have a long story to tell you, 
Charley.” And then, after another pause: “I don’t know whether 
it has ever crossed your mind to suspect that I might have a son 
living; but such is the case.” 

This, then, was the great secret! Certainly I might have guess- 
ed it before, and the conversation which I had overheard during 
our drive back from Yarmouth should have enlightened me as to 
its nature; but somehow or other my conjectures had never 
brought me within sight of this solution, and its sudden announce- 
ment caused me a sharp pang. I can honestly say that my ab- 
rupt deposition from the rank of an Isaac to that of an Ishmael 
disturbed me very little; but I was mortified by the thought that 
my uncle, who, as I had supposed, told me everything, had con- 
cealed a matter of such importance from me all my life, and the 
only word that I could get out by way of comment was a stupid 
“Oh!” 

“Yes,” continued my uncle, who had not removed his eyes 
from the fire, “an only son. You think I ought to have told 
you of this long ago, and perhaps you are right; though there is 
something to be said upon the other side. Either way, I am not 
excusing myself. I can only make things intelligible by beginning 
at the beginning and going on to the ; and if I might ask a 
favor of you, it would be to say nothing until I have finished.” 

He glanced at me for an instant with an odd, shamed look in 
his eyes, poor old fellow, and I nodded. Then immediately he 
turned his head away, and, staring at the glowing coals again, re- 

sumed : 

“My son Harry was born about five-and-thirty years ago. As 
it soon became evident that he was to be an only child, it was 
not unnatural that we should have been wrapped up in him, or 
that we should have talked and thought more about him than 
about any other subject. His mother may. have indulged him a 
little more than was prudent, but she always gave way to me, 
and I was determined that the boy should not be spoiled. Then I. 
lost her, and I had nothing but Harry left in the world to live for. 


“T say that I had nothing else to live for, because at that time | 


I accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and turned my back upon pub- 
lic life forever—which was probably a foolish mistake on my part. 
However, I believed that I had done with ambition and pleasure, 
and my one wish was to do my duty to the boy. As a younger 
man I had unlimited confidence in theories, and my theory upon 
the subject of training was that the Alpha and Omega of it was 
discipline. I still think that this is sound enough as a theory, but 
what I had not learned then was that, in a world so full of paradox 
and unexpected turns as ours, theories mast be made elastic enough 
to adapt themselves to subjects, and that subjects can not by any 
manner of means be stretched so as to fit theories. I set to work 
upon Harry, and tried to make him understand that I represented 
inexorable justice quite as much as fatherly love. I never over- 
looked a fault, I never remitted a punishment, I never dared to be 
quite natural with the boy, or to let him suspect that I punished 
myself every time that I punished him—and unfortunately he re- 


quired a good deal of punishment. Once he told me a lie, and I 


flogged him for it.. I haven’t a doubt but that this was the right 
thing to do, theoretically; but practically it happened to be quite 
the wrong thing. Instead of securing the boy’s affection, I taught 
him to fear and avoid me, and, worst of all, I did not cure him of 
telling lies, After that first time he deceived me repeatedly, and 
I found him out; but I never flogged him again, because the in- 
‘stinct of self-preservation kept him from lying directly, and it was 
a part of my theory that offenses which could not be proved must 
be ignored. Of course I saw that I had failed, but I persevered 
with the system that I had marked out for myself all the same. 
You are saying to yourself, ‘What a fool the man must have 
been !—what a prig!—what a stupid pedant!’ Perhaps so; and 
yet I had taught the boy some good things. I had taught him to 
keep his temper, for instance, and to show physical courage when 
necessary, and to be punetual and cleanly. I don’t know that my 
failure proves much, except that-it takes a man of special gifts to 
make a school-master. ; 

‘In due time the professional school-master relieved me of a 
part of my duties, and then things went better. Harry was clever 
and quick at learning, besides which he was good at athletics. He 
was very much liked by his school-fellows, and he brought home 
excellent reports from his masters, so that all the. neighborhood 
congratulated mec, and gave me credit for being a wise and judi- 
cious parent. But only the wearer knows where the shoe pinches. 
I was not proud of Harry, because unfortunately I could not help 
seeing that he was not to be trusted, and I was not happy with 
him, because he disliked me. Neither could I overcome his dislike. 
- _— my best, but it was too late, I suppose, and we never became 

riends, 

“T tell you all this in a matter-of-course sort of way, but it was 


a great grief to me at the time. Besides Harry I had literally not 


a soul in the world to care for, for my brother Tom was away in 
India, and my mother was in Scotland with her husband, and I 
lived the life of a hermit. To him, naturally, our relations were 
not a matter of so much importance. He had plenty of friends of 
his own age, and during his holidays he was a great deal away 
from home. I made no objection to his staying with these young 
fellows, for I wished him to enjoy himself, and I believed that 
their society would do him more good than mine. 

“So the years went on, and though there could not be much 
Sympathy between us, I do not remember that we had more than 
one difference of any consequence. That was shortly before he 


left school, when he came, with a very frightened face, to tell me 


that he had been running up ‘ticks’ in Windsor and Eton, and 
didn’t see how he was to pay. That in itself was no very dire of- 
fense, and seeing how ashamed of himself he looked, I made light 
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“THE MAN WHO DETECTED HIM PULLED HIM INTO ST. JAMES'S STREET, AND THRASHED HIM BEFORE A 
ae DOZEN WITNESSES.” 


of the matter, and assured him that if he would let me know what 
he owed and the names of his trades-people, the money should be 
paid directly. Well, he didn’t tell me the truth; there were more 
bills thar he had led me to expect, and the amount of them was 
about double what he had mentioned. That again, you may say, 
was nothing so very terrible; people under such circumstances 
very rarely do tell the exact truth, and the chances are that they 
seldom know it. Still, his needless duplicity vexed me, and when 
it transpired that he had borrowed what between boys was really 
a large sum of money, from a school-fellow, I fairly lost my temper, 
and gave him my opinion of his conduct in stronger language per- 
haps than the occasion warranted. You see, it hurt me to think 
that my son should have gone to a stranger to ask for money in- 
stead of applying to me, for I had never given him any reason to 
suppose me niggardly ; but I did riot wish to reproach him with this 
so much as to read him a lesson which should prevent him from 
doing the same thing a second time. So I told him that no gen- 
tleman would have acted as he had done, and a good deal more to 
the like effect, which I ought not to have said, and which did not 
in the least produce the result that intended. He listened to me 
without answering me-back—he was a great deal too much alarmed 
of me, I am sorry to say, even to dream of doing that—but he grew 
sullen at last, and when I asked him to give me his word that he 
would not, under any circumstances, request a loan of a friend 
again, he gave it me, and then muttered, ‘ Not that it is much use 
my promising, though, for you never believe a word that I say.’ 

“‘ Every now and then it happens that some one—probably with- 
out knowing what he is doing—says a thing which goes through 
one’s heart like a knife. When the poor boy made that perfectly 
just charge against me I could have fallen on my knees before 
him and implored his pardon. Unhappily I knew him to be a 
habitual liar, but I had never thought that he suspected me of 
knowing it, and I saw now how cruel my manner must have been 
toward him, and how inevitable it was that he should shrink from 
a father who seemed to despise him. . Perhaps if I had said as 
much it might have done some good; but I did not think it would 
be wise to do that, and being unable to contradict him, I made no 
reply at all, but went away into my study, and was thoroughly 
miserable. 


> 


“Harry was not long with me at this time. He had made up 
his mind, some years before, that he would like to go into the 
Guards, and very soon after he left Eton he joined the battalion 
to which he had been gazetted. For about a year heard nothing 
but good reports of him from all quarters. His colonel, whom I 
knew something of, and who good-naturedly wrote me a line from 
time to time, praised him; he had some of his old school-feilows 
for brother officers; he went a good deal into society, was much 
liked by the ladies, and led the sort of life which I suppose that 
young Guardsmen who have the gift of making themselves popu- 
lar ordinarily lead. A man may employhis time better than in 
dancing, flirting, pigeon-shooting, and atinding race meetings, but 
then again he may employ it much worse; and if he have,.as 
Harry had, an amount of intelligence decidedly above the aver- 
age, such amusements are sure to pall upon him in the long-run. 
I was quite content to wait and let things take their course, and 
so long as the lad kept out of low company, and behaved himself 
like a gentleman, I asked nothing more of him. I did not even 
ask him to come and see me, knowing that it gave him no plea- 
sure to do so; and, as a matter of fact, he never did come when 
he could find an excuse for remaining away. 

“ But after a time rumors began to reach me which made me 
uneasy. Harry was an excellent judge of a horse, and it was said 
that he was in the habit of turning his knowledge to account in 
ways which are not considered exactly dishonest, but which certain- 
ly do not tend to maké a man respected. It also came to my ears 
that he was losing and winning large sums on the turf—sums very 
much larger than either he or I could afford to risk. I had to 


write to him upon both of these subjects, and he sent me plausible 


replies, which I tried to believe, but did not succeed in believing. 
And then, to crown all, came a very awkward and unpleasant busi- 
ness, which would probably have obliged Harry to leave the service 
if his colonel had not rather stretched a point to befriend him. I 
never heard precise particulars of the affair, and they are of no 
importance: the bare facts were that Harry lost several thousand 
pounds at play one night, and repudiated the debt the next morn- 
ing upon the plea that he had been so drunk as to have no recol- 
lection of what had taken place. That, stripped of superfluous 


flourishes, was what he communicated to me in a very penitent 
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better — written, I take it, when the 

no longer possible to keep me in ignorance o 
it. No doubt you will think, as I did, that the 
excuse was worse than the offense, but I did not 
say this to him. I merely sent him the money, 


London, where the whole story 
in a measure public, and where the tide of feel- 
ing set strongly against the defaulter. However, 
as I said, the colonel took up the cudgels for 
Harry, declaring that the poor young fellow had 
fallen among rooks (which may have been true, 
for aught I know to the contrary); and when 
once the money was paid, this trouble soon blew 
over and was forgotten. So, at least, my good 
friend the colonel assured me ; but in truth trou- 
bles of that description are seldom quite forgot- 
ten. I heard afterward that at this time the 
ladies with one consent showed Harry the cold 
shoulder, and that many of their husbands fol- 
lowed suit—as husbands are apt to do, according 
to my experience. Very likely this drove him 
into company which he might not otherwise have 
frequented. As for me,I could not at all for- 


get what had happened, and for months after- 


ward I lived in constant dread of hearing that 
my son had fallen into some fresh disgrace. 
Yet I never. anticipated anything half so bad as 


~ the actual catastrophe which was about to fall 


upon us. There are things which must always 
seem impossible—even after they are over. 

“You will understand that it is difficult to me 
to speak about this. I need say no more than 
that Harry was discovered cheating at cards. Of 
course that meant absolute, irretrievable ruin. If 
it bad happened quietly, and among his brother 
officers, it is just possible that, out of good na- 
ture, and for the credit of the regiment, they 
would have hushed the thing up, and allowed 
him to sneak out of the service, and hide his 
head anywhere that he pleased ; but it took place 
at a well-known club, and the man who detected 
him pulled him into St. James’s Street, and thrash- 
ed him before a dozen witnesses. All London 
was talking about it the next day, and all Eng- 
land knew of it the day after. The newspapers 
were full of the scandal; leading articles were 
written upon it; no disgrace could have been 
more complete or more public. The unhappy 
yretch crept down here to tell me that he 
been cashiered, and crouched before me, looking 
as if he thought I should strike him—perhaps he 
did think so. 

“T don’t know, Charley, what you would have 
done,sor what other men would have done, in my 
place; but what I did was this. I told him that, 
after what had occurred, it was quite impossible 


that he should ever show his face in the county | 


again, or that he should succeed me as owner of 
a property which had hitherto been held only by. 
gentlemen. The entail having fortunately been 
cut off, I was in a position to dictate terms upon 
that point. I promised to pay him thenceforth 
an annual sum sufficient for his needs, upon the 
understanding that he should’ never make any 
attempt to see me again, and I suggested that he 
should go to one of the colonies. He objected to 
this, however, preferring a residence upon the 
Continent, and I did not press the point. There 


was nothing more to be said, and he left the - 


house for the last time that same evening.” 

“And have you never seen or heard of him 
since *” I asked, after my uncle had remained for 
sume minutes without speaking. 

“T have never seen him since,” he answered, 
quietly. “I have heard of him more than once, 
‘Wut always indirectly. It is extremely unlikely 
that we shall ever meet face to face again.” 

. There was a long pause. My uncle, who had 
not once lifted his eyes to mine during the course 
of his narrative, was leaning back in his chair 
now, and looking at me much as usual. He 
seemed exhausted; but I could see by the ex- 
pression of his face that he felt the relief of hav- 
ing accomplished a painful task; and I saw-also 
that he expected me to make some remark upon 
what I had been told. Obviously it behooved me 
to say something; but what I was to say I hard- 
lv knew, and for the first time, perhaps, in my 
life I found myself out of sympathy with my old 
man. He seemed to have been so unlike him- 
self in his dealings with his unfortunate son ; his 
conduct throughout had been, according to his 
own account, so very nearly the opposite of what 
I should have expected it to be, that I was disap- 


pointed as well-as puzzled. I quite understood | 


that he should assume a more or less cold and 
indifferent manner, and I knew that he would 
represent his own behavior in the least favorable 
light ; but there was no getting over the facts, 
and I could not help thinking that he had been 
harsh and urgenerous, if he had not been posi- 
tively unjust. At last, in default of any more 
pertinent observation, I said,“ You must have 


been very lonely after he went away.” 


“TI don’t know that it ever occurred to me to 
consider my situation from that point of view,” 
answered my uncle, with a faint smile; “but if 
I was lonely, it was not for very long. I had 
scarcely lost one son before I found another in 
yourself. I adopted you, as you know, and I 
hope that in bringing you up I did not fall into 
the same fatal errors as I had done before. I 
have tried, at all events, to avoid them. And 
now I must explain to you what you have un- 
questionably a right to know—the nature of your 
position and prospects. I have never given you 
to understand that you would inherit this place 
at my death; yet it is possible—probable, in- 


deed—that you will. It was certainly my inten- 


tion when I adopted you that you should succeed 
me at Thirlby, my natural heir being as good as 
dead ; but I would not make my decision irrevo- 
cable; nor can I make it so now, in spite of the 
urgency of my friends and yours. I admit that 


this is a little hard upon you; but I am sorry to 
and I hope in any case to be able to leave you a 
substantial addition to your own small fortune.” 

“I wish you wouldn't talk like that!” I ex- 
claimed, feeling sore and resentful, without any 
very good reason for feeling so. “I don’t want 
to be the owner of Thirlby; I never thought in 
my life about,whether you would leave me money 
or not; and I hate to discuss your death in that 
cold-blooded manner. Don’t you know that to 
lose you would be the greatest misfortune that 
«could possibly happen to me ?” 

“My dear Charley,” answered my uncle, “ you 
may have—and, unless you are very excepti ly 
baaken I am afraid you certainly will have—many 
a worse misfortune than that before your time 
comes to die. In the natural course of th I 
shall step off the stage one of these days, by 
that time you will see, maybe, that there is no- 
thing to lament over in an old man’s going to his 
rest, though I don’t anticipate your ing the 
opinion of my mother, who says you will have a 
right to curse my memory if I don’t leave you 
every acre of which I am possessed. My mother 
i vinced i 


For years she never lost an 
pressing upon me that it was my duty to ‘ let by- 
gones be by-gones,’ as she called it, and to re-in- 
state Harry in the position which he had forfeited ; 
but now you have made a conquest of her heart, 
and she is in a terrible fright lest I should die 
intestate, .nd the question of succession be set- 
tled by the law of the land. The Rector holds a 
brief for the other side. He has a great deal to 
say, and says it very well, about abstract justice 
and parental responsibility ; and I am sure it has 
never struck him that I must know every word 
of it by heart from having said it all to myself 
in years gone by. Where he and my mother 
agree is in deprecating suspense. ‘ Let the 

be decided once for all, in this way or in that, 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY OF 
LOUISIANA. 


NEITHER sugar nor any other necessary staple 
domestic 


production. 
as a check to the rapacity of speculators and the 


United States is coincident with the production 
of the sugar crop of Louisiana. 

The planter would hardly complain, not- 
wihetntnen the lack of aid from the general 
government, if he had only capital to rely upon, 
and could obtain money at easy rates. But he 
has no such advan The war of secession 
swept away mills, ines, capital, and credit— 
even the very seed necessary to produce a crop. 
Sugar-cane is grown from slips or cuttings buried 
in the soil. Wheat or corn is produced from 


- seed easily purchased at any market. But sugar- 


cane, reproduced from its own stalk, can not be 
thus readily transported from a great distance. 
The cane must have been grown in the very 
spot where the cuttings are to be covered up, 
else planting is out of the question. After the 
war, which left Louisiana waste, the first care of 
the sugar planter was of course to obtain slips 
for a crop, and some few canes which had escaped 
from the general devastation served to accomplish 
the purpose. How much time, money, and pa- 
tience were required to make this region again 
productive will be readily understood from the 
fact that a whole acre of cane stalks is required 
for the planting of three or four acres. Is not 
this a labor of Hercules, and does it not offer a 
strange contrast to the idea usually entertained 
that planters are men without energy ? 

When one obtains a full understanding of the 
situation in which the results of the war left our 
sugar planters, one can not help being surprised 
that there should be any planting of sugar-cane 
in the country. First of all, there were no labor- 
ers. The were demoralized by the sud- 
den change from slavery to freedom, and deluded 
by the discourses of adventurers; they would not 
work. All the live stock had been carried away 
by the Federal army ; the mills had been burned 
or rendered useless; there was no capital, and 
there was no credit. Most industries would have 
succumbed under such circumstances, but the 
sugar industry did not. It has since then not 
only revived, but enlarged. This shows the vital- 
ity of the sugar industry, its adaptability to this 
soil and climate, and the energy of those who 
have developed it. 

The lack of capital, together with the dangers 
of overflow, still forms the chief drawback to the 


extension of the sugar industry in Louisiana. The' 


industry is so remunerative in itself that it has 
been able to bear—and does still bear—very heavy 
“burdens. The rate of interest upon money in 
Louisiana is eight per cent. per annum. The 
breker forces the planter to pay, in addition to 
the legal rate of interest, two and a half per cent. 
commission upon capital advanced, often a bro- 
kerage of two and a half per cent., and alwa 
two and a half per cent. commission upon 
crop sales, and upon the purchase of goods and 
provisions, which must be made through him. 
An agent chosen by him—and allowed one-half 
per cent. in addition to the commissions paid to 
the factor—is charged with the sale of the prod- 
ucts in the market. 

Let it also be observed that the planter must 
sign a mortgage for the loan, which is discounted 
by the factor. The net amount, after the deduc- 
tion of all commissions, is placed to his credit 
upon the books, to be drawn by him from month 


to month without any allowance of interest for 
the sums thus left in the lender’s keeping. 

These commissions, the expenses of mortgage 
papers, and the various terms to which the planter 
is bound to submit, certainly constitute a total de- 
duction of from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
from the capital advanced him. Well, the culti- 
vation of sugar-cane offers so many advantages 
that the loan is accepted with gratitude, and that 
planters occasionally make fortunes in spite of 
these onerous terms. This is because the sugar 
industry, when undertaken by one who thorough- 
ly understands it, is one of the most remunerative 
occupations in the world. 

One of the conditions now requisite for its suc- 
cess in Louisiana is division of labor. This has 
become a necessary feature of the industry within 
a few years, and wherever properly adopted has 

iven excellent results. It has become patent at 

t that the raising of sugar-cane must be left 
wholly to the cultivators, and the manufacture of 
sugar to the manufacturers proper: hence the 
idea of establishing central sugar-mills for the 
purpose of purchasing all cane grown within a 
certain radius, and converting the juice into sugar. 

The success which has attended the establish- 
ment of these district mills is really surprising. 


Immense uncultivated tracts have been, within a 
very brief time, cleared and planted, lands have 


been parcelled out, and prosperity prevails where 
want and misery lingered so many years after the 
war. 

In order to give some idea of what has been 
done, suffice to state that along the Teche—in 
that region where certain scenes in LONGFELLOW’S 
. ine” are laid—no less than thirty-four 
mills have been erected within less than five years, 
and provided with the most improved machinery. 
If the planters of other parishes would follow this 
might very soon be able to 
produce annually the four or five hundred thou- 
sand tons of sugar previously spoken of © 

Unf both capital and labor are want- 
ing. Nev the central mills buy the cane 
rapidly, thus assuring to the cultivator an ample 
remuneration for his labor. Cane now sells at 
from four to five dollars per ton; and as from 
twenty to twenty-five tons are usually obtained 
from the acre, it will be readily understood how 
remunerative sugar-planting is. 

The climate is one to which white persons may 
very easily become accustomed, in spite of all 
that has been said to the contrary. Many white 
farmers from other States have settled in Lou- 
isiana parishes, and their fields bear ample wit- 
ness to the success of white labor in Louisiana. 

Furthermore, sugar-cane is raised without diffi- 
culty, and demands little hard labor. The ground 
is prepared in winter, two or four mules being used 
to plough, according to the character of the soil. 
A certain quantity of canes selected from the 
previous are laid in the furrows and plough- 
ed over. The subsequent operations are mostly: 
confined to keeping plenty of earth about the bot- 
tom of the cane, the plough being always used. 
About the end of May or beginning of June an 
opening is made through the middle of the rows, 
in order to facilitate drainage, and the cane is left 
alone until crop-time—ranging from October to 
January. Then the stems are stripped and cut, 
piled upon: wagons, and taken to the mill. The 
mill has three heavy rollers, through which the 
cane is passed. The juice of the crushed stems 
is first treated with sulphuric acid, which whitens 
it and prevents fermentation. It is then treated 
with lime, and the limed juice is subjected to a 
temperature ranging from 180° to 212° F. to con- 
dense its impurities, and render their removal by 
skimming more facile. Next the juice is evap- 
orated in “ steam-trains” or double-effect” ves- 


sels, after. which it is granulated in the vacuum . 


pans, and ‘is dried in the centrifugal machines. 
It is then placed in hogsheads and sent to market, 
where it fetches from five to ten cents per pound, 
according to grade. Louisiana cane contains from 
fourteen to eighteen per cent. of saccharine mat- 
ter, and with proper machinery, readily obtain- 
able by capitalists, one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred pounds of sugar can be extracted from 
every ton of cane, exclusive of molasses. Ger- 
mans have done as much with beet-root, certainly 


far less rich than sugar-cane. 
Let capitalists and farmers settle in Lou- 
isiana. ere are rich certainties of remunera- 


tion for labor and profit for capital in Louisiana, 
which must at no distant day become one of the 
richest States in the Union. 

Epwarp 


“DISARMED!” 


By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


or “ Krrry,” “ Exouaner no Ronsery,” 
Franor,” “ Dr. Jacon,” 
“Tux On, THE ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“Wit not Mr. Hermitage have some tea? It 
is quite ready.” 

For it was Steppie who had entered, followed 
by the children, all beautifully dressed in honor 
of their guest, Steppie herself looking too vouth- 
ful to be the mother of the tall girl clinging to 
her skirts. 

“Come, children, you remember Mr. Hermitage, 
who pulled Benjamine out of the water at Mar- 
gate? Say how d’ye do?” she said. 

Then the little party went into the next room, 
Steppie presiding over the tea-pot, Valerian cut- 
ting bread and butter for the children with charm- 


— Arthura growing genial by Walter’s 
si 


“T must congratulate 
appearance,” Valerian | 


on your improved 
addressing himself 


* Begun in Weaxty No. 1873. 


to Steppie. “ You were so ailing at Margate. It 
does credit to the London climate.” 

Steppie’s complexion, fairest of the fair, show- 
ed to-day a tinge of rose; she looked, as she was, 
indeed, in blooming health. 

“Ah!” she replied, sighing, “it is my misfor- 
tune to look well. No one pities me for my poor 
health and low spirits.” 

“My dear madam,” said Valerian, “you are 
really deceiving yourself. There is no such thing 
as low spirits.” 

_ “T wish I could think so,” was Steppie’s de- 
‘sponding answer. “ Were it not for low spirits 
I could be the happiest creature in the world. I 
was born with a melancholy ve. 
_ I changed it matters did not mend at 


“The fact is,” Valerian went on, “ you but mis- 
take the effect for the cause—low spirits for the 
misfortune that produced them. Now I will tell 
you, with your permission, how you may get rid 
of this incubus.” ; 

“Do! do!” cried Walter, clapping his hands. 
“Oh, Mr. Hermitage, if you cured mamma of her © 
low spirits we should all jump for joy.” 

“My pathology is of the simplest,” went on 


Valerian. “Of course we all know that nothing 


goes wrong without a cause. When a wheel 
creaks we oil the spring; when we break a leg 
we get a surgeon to set it. And so it is with 
what we call low spirits. We either want a doc- 
tor to physic us, or we drink a kind of water that 
disagrees with us, or we sit in a room that does 
not get sun enough. The consequence is some 
bodily disorder, which straightway, because we 
don’t know its name, we call low spirits.” 

“ Let us get mamma a different kind of water 
to drink,” shouted Walter. 

“You must try, not one remedy, but all,” Va- 
lerian went on, speaking with perfect gravity. 
“Some people cure themselves of low spirits by 
chopping wood; their muscles are called into 
play, and the exhilaration extends to the mind. 
I knew one lady who was restored by going every 
day for a month to a children’s hospital, and 
amusing the little patients by making grimaces. 
She quite lost the habit of looking woe-begone, 
and found that it had been nothing but a habit.” 

* “But to rise every morning with the feeling 
that life is a burden?” asked poor Steppie. ‘I 
should like to get up as gay as a lark.” 

“Will you let me advise you ?” asked Valerian. 
“Then lose not a moment, join an amateur dra- 
matic society. You would be obliged to play a 
variety of parts, and would soon begin to regard 
them as real. So, if you were melancholy one 
day, at least you would be gay the next.” 

“That’s a idea,’’ Arthura said. “ Yes, 
little mamma, we will doit. It will amuse us all.”’ 

“I am sure I hope so,” Steppie made pensive 


reply. 

Nevertheless, she brightened up whilst the sub- 
ject was being discussed, and promised to learn a 
part, if Arthura would arrange everything. Va- 
lerian had given a happy turn to the conversation. 
And when he rose to go, after the friendliest 
meal, with such kindly admonitions to Steppie on 
the care of her health, such genial interest in the 
children, such affectionate appeal to Arthura— 
they had one moment on the threshold to them. 
selves—how could she choose but believe him? He 
loved her. He would be true to her. Absence 
would draw them nearer to each other. 

That night before Arthura returned to her post 
Steppie caught her hands, and whispered, re- 
proachfully: “‘Oh, Arthura, why did you never 
tell me? Mr. Valerian is in love with you. You 
two will surely be married some day.” 

' Arthura flung her arms round her step-mother’s 
neck with tears and blushes. “ Dear little mam- 
ma, he made me promise never to tell. That is 
why. It made me very unhappy to deceive you, 
but I could not help it.” 

“T like Mr. Valerian; I am very glad,” was all 
Steppie could say, as she fondly caressed the 
clinging girl. 

“You like him, yes, but will he be good to 
me?” Arthura asked. “You are more experi- 
enced than I. Tell me,.Steppie, may a woman 
trusta man? Are his words to be relied on like 
S@ipture ?—the words he says when he is in 
love, I mean.” 

“ Your papa was true and tender as a woman,” 
answered Steppie. ‘‘ But for the rest I can not 
answer. I have all my life long been terribly 
afraid of men. I should never have married at 
all but for your poor papa’s persuasions.” 

“You were happy ?” asked Arthura. 

“No, I was never what is called happy in my 
life ; but that was not your poor papa’s fault. Had 
I cried for the moon he would have fetched it 
down for me—”’ 

“Or tried to do so,” put in Arthura. 

“ Yes, that is what I mean. There are hus- 
bands who will do that, you know, and others 
who will not.” . 

“ And do you think Valerian belongs to the 
former category, little mamma ?” 

“Ah! you put me a hard question. But you 
would never cry for the moon, I am sure.” 

“Would Vaferian be kind?” 

“What matter so long as you are not foolish ?” 
was Steppie’s reply ; and so they parted. 

“ Hoity, toity, turn !’’ was Mr. Constantine’s ex- 
clamation as Arthura entered his room precisely 
at twelve of the clock. ‘Well, my Prospera, 
there is one who wields a mightier wand than 
any of us. Stephana has got five thousand 
pounds out of Christina, as I live! ’Tis past be- 
lief! °Tis miraculous! ‘Tis witchcraft! But 
true. I have myself check.” 

And tidings hea upon tidings. : 

with me to-day, and is off 
to-night to Liverpool, there toset sail for America.” 

Arthura waited expectantly. Doubtless she 
was to hear that part of Valerian’s story he 
lacked time to tell. ; 

“If it were not for my fourscore and odd 

_years, I would willingly go too. For,” added the 


| 
and expressing a hope that this would be a 
<wonan him to let cards alone for the future. 
Meanwhile there had been a terrible fuss in 
| they say; and then, as I only hold my tongue, 
they get angry and call me names.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
4 remarkable truth is each year given by the fact 
‘. that the only time at which sugar is cheap in the 
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old man, leaning forward, and speaking with un- 
usual fire and animation, “the world may call 
Stephana mad, and her schemes froth and empti- 
ness; but mark me, my Prospera, ’tis she who 
alone is sane, and the rest of us brainless idiots. 
Let their detractors rave as they will at her Uto- 
pias beyond seas, I, for one, as I sink into the 
grave, will raise my voice on her behalf. Have 
vou heard nothing ?” 

“ «Nothing of Stephana’s schemes, sir. 

“Five thousand pounds! Hum! I wonder 
how the little woman felt when the tooth was 
drawn out! Matchless, incomparable Stephana! 
Five thousand pounds from Christina, as I live! 
Well, my dear, they’ll call Stephana mad, but 
never mind—we will drink to the health of her 
earthly paradise. Valerian’s errand, then, is to 
choose some fair tract in America which Stephana 
means to colonize (she gives ten thousand pounds 
herself, but that is a drop in the ocean to Chris- 
tina’s five), and the colonists she sends thither 
will find themselves in a strange world, as the 
gay Greek and his companions who were whisked 
up to the moon. Poor little London children !— 
to call a garden their own, to find apples ripen- 
ing in the sun for them! Seven Dials, then, or 
at least a section of it, is to be transpo be- 
-yond sea; houses and lands—we may indeed say 
souls and bodies—given to those who have hith- 
erto been but misery incarnate. But more to- 
morrow. It wearies me to talk.” 

Arthura read a page or two, but Mr. Constan- 
tine was too full of Stephana and her schemes to 
listen just yet. 

‘‘ Remember my words when I am out of your 
sight, as I must soon be. Stephana may fail, may 
do foolish things with wisest intent ; but she has 
caught the spirit of the age to come. She real- 
izes the moral standard of the future. For first 
have we seen Force putting the chaos of human 
society into order ; next, Charity working blindly 
enough, yet alleviating the sum total of misery. 
Now has come the turn of sovereign Justice, of 
Conscience instead of Self, to speak to each man’s 
soul, and make him feel the full measure of his 
own responsibility as an inheritor of the past, an 
enricher or despoiler of the future. Ah me! 
Would I were younger! Yes, this is the real sad- 
ness of dying, the bitterness of the grave. Just 
as the world is slipping from under our feet we 
see the dawn of the better day we have struggled 
for and believed in. But your wand, my good 
Prospera ; waft me far from realities into shadow- 
land. Away! away!” . 

Soon hé was drowsing indeed, and Arthura 
stole away, not herself to sleep till the cold win- 
try morning dawned grayly and the foggy streets 
were astir. What is outward gloom to a young 
hopeful heart ?. 

The first sight that caught her eyes was a let- 
ter lying on the table, a last farewell from Vale- 
rian, pencilled as he drove to the railway station. 
“Yes,” the girl said to herself, “ I must, I will for- 
give him, since he loves me still.” She sat down 
and wrote a note, to await him on his arrival, that 
should at least atone for the coldness and un- 
bendingness of yesterday. ‘“ What am I,”-she 
thought, “that I should set myself against for- 
giveness 


— 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Summer had come, and of the four million 
hearts beating in London none exulted like Ste- 
phana’s. Her fondest wishes were about to be 
realized. Valerian, having successfully accom- 
plished his mission, was on his way home. Chris- 
tina would also reach England in a day or two, 
and was willing to be reconciled to her son. Her 
blind friend Markham had fulfilled the behest 
laid upon him, and found a thousand families 
willing to go unto , 


” 


**an isle as yet unknown, q 
And yet far kinder than their own.” © 


A week more, and the ship chartered to transport 
her colonists to the New World would set sail. 

Such a departure was not to be passed over as 
an event without a meaning, and that sombre old 
Kensington mansion, with its Jawns and shrub- 
beries, before dedicated by Stephana to more sol- 
emn uses, was now to be given up to an exuber- 
ance of felicity. A place of reconciliations, a 
_ place of benison, consecrated to hope, trust, and 
thanksgiving; surely here, if anywhere, should 
joy bells peal on the summer air, banners wave 
in the blue sky, garlands within vie with the 
bowers without, and loud triumphant music dwin- 
dle the noises of every day. 

Stephana loved the display that symbolizes a 
generous truth, and she was now spending upon 
a single entertainment as much money as Chris- 
tina in her palmy days had spent upon a season. 
What indeed with the guests about to take up 
their abode in the house and those invited for 
the festival, the sumptuary business alone was 
onerous, but a bagatelle compared to the less sub- 
stantial part of the celebration. It must be brill- 
lant, it must be emblematic, it must be pictur- 
esque, and as no Valerian was by to anticipate 
her wishes, she had to do the imaginative part 
herself, and finding such subordinates as she 
could. Song, dance, a fairy masque or allegory, 


these formed but a part of the programme which |. 


was to be carried out on really a splendid scale, 
aud the whole ending with a banquet under tents. 

Busiest of the busy, Stephana yet found time 
for audiences, one visitor after another being ad- 
mitted to the presence-chamber. The first to 
come was Markham. Alas for the eyes that 
could not behold his sovereign lady then! The 
mistress of the house, unable to lose a moment 
of the too precious time slipping away before the 
eventful day, was occupied in making angels’ 
wings—emblematic employment-for one who only 
wanted wings herself to be mistaken for a se- 
raphic being. The whole picture was lost to her 
blind adorer, but let us console ourselves with 


the thought that maybe he conjured up a vision 


even lovelier. Stephana no longer wore white 
for mourning, but over her morning dress, pure 
as snow, had thrown a shawl of the warm red 
color worn by blissful angels in old pictures. 
The richness of this glowing scarf, contrasting 
as it did so strongly with the clear paleness of 
her complexion, lent almost an unearthliness to 
the calm pure features and the dark eyes now 
full of repose. She had carelessly placed on the 
back of her chair the last piece of handiwork, 


veritable wings, pearly, iridescent, ethereal, al- 


though fashioned by human hands, and of celes- 
tial down. Winged then she was indeed, a fair 
apparition alighted, as it seemed, for a moment 
only, ready the next to wing upward flight. 

But Markham, whatever pictures he may have 
had before his inner eye, saw not this one. Only 
the sweetness of Stephana’s voice reached him 
where he sat. | 

“What ought not I to do for you ?” she began, 
gayly, “you who have moved mountains for me. 
But I am ungrateful of the ungrateful. Expect 
scant thanks.” 

He sighed. ‘“ Thank me as little as you please, 
only do not banish me from your presence.” 

“What can you do for me?” asked Stephana, 
in the same bright manner. Then recalled to the 
painful thought the speech might call up in her 
listener’s mind, she added: “ One thing already 
occurs to me out of a thousand. You can hear 
my maskers repeat their parts. A rehearsal is 
to take place this very afternoon, and no one is 
here to give judgment on it. And then—and 
then— But let us talk for a little first. Re- 
port on your mission.” 

“Do not hurry me, dearest lady,” he said, with 
a little sigh of satisfaction.. “The work of months 
can not be told in as many minutes.” 

“‘ Hold this ribbon for me, then,” laughingly, in- 
terposed Stephana. “ Let it slip gently from your 
fingers as I draw it. That is right. Now begin.” 

Well pleased, he began : * 

“You will not be surprised to learn that I found 
some difficulty in convincing these good people of 
your favorite dictum—the Golden Age lies before 
us, and not behind. Indeed, they would have no- 
thing to say to aGolden Age atall. Somethought 
me mad. Others a charlatan ora knave. None 
at first regarded me as their well-wisher. I had 
been their friend once, when I sat down in courts 
and alleys and told stories. But now that I want- 
ed something of them ’twas a wholly different 
matter—so hard is it for any ill-used human be- 
ing to credit another with a perfectly disinter- 
ested motive.” 

‘* My poor friend !’ ejaculated Stephana, “ You 
were not reviled, hooted, pelted with mud ?” 

The blind man smiled pathetically. “My 
misfortune protected me. Had I been as others 
are I might not now live to tell the tale. At first, 
then, the apostle of your Golden Age was only 
scoffed at. for his pains. My best friends of the 
crowded London courts listened in contemptuous 
silence. The wags made fun of me. The cynic- 
al jeered. All rebelled against the good fortune 
you would fain force upon them. But as soon as 
one fact became clear, and the guiding principle 
of your scheme was made plain as day, then the 
tide turned.” 

- He touched with one hand a roll of parchment 
that he had deposited by his side on entering. 

“It was a happy thought of yours to exact 
some title of honor, some proof, if not of gentle 
birth, at least of nature’s nobility, from these 
poor folks. To be sent into a new country and 
made a man of because you have only one shirt 
to your back is a kindness that humiliates. To 
be promised food and shelter for your children 
because you have not been able to provide them 
yourself galls even whilst it brings a sense of re- 
lief. But to be made to feel that, naked as you 
are and starving and desolate, you have yet earn- 
ed these things! Ah, the blood tingles proudly 
then! The eyes no longer seek the ground ; the 
man feels himself a man indeed.” 

He unrolled the parchment on his knee, and, 
as if he knew its contents by heart, with one 
hand holding Stephana’s ribbon, the other fin- 
gering the scroll, went on: 

““T have had the list made out alphabetically 
for the sake of convenience, but let your eyes 
light where they will you are sure to find a bit 
of writing emblazoned in colors and gold. This 
is one. I know it comes almost first in the list: 
‘John Ames, waterman, married, nine children, 
jumped into the river on the occasion of a colli- 
sion, at imminent peril of life and limb, and res- 
cued a fellow-waterman from destruction.’ An- 
other should be here: ‘ Alice Ashe, seamstress, 
unmarried, unfortunate, supported by her toil a 
paralyzed child, not kith and kin, a neighbor’s 
dying bequest, for eight vears.’ A third is not 
far off: ‘Thomas Beamish, no occupation in par- 
ticular, but brought up a porter, married, seven 
children, nursed one neighbor after another when 
an epidemic raged in the court, and although up 
night after night, refused a halfpenny.’ Yet one 
more: ‘Ralph Calderund, tailor, fathered the 
starved, ill-used child of bad neighbors, although 
he had four of his own.’ And yet a last: ‘ Peter 
Clarke, a shoe-black, fought another lad for ill- 
using a stray dog, and took charge of it, al 
though half starving himself.’ ” 

Stephana smiled, although tears were in her 
eyes. 
ve You have got together a band of heroes,” 
she said. ; 

“Alas! no. But what other heroism can one 
expect? These poor people, then, when they dis- 
covered that none would be sent to the New 
World at your expense, there to found a family, 
without some kind of claim to such exceptional 
good fortune, became converts to the notion at 
once. It was no longer an affair of government 
emigration and pauperism. The good deed, the 
chivalrous act, the sober career, and the—note 
well !—the intellectual supremacy were to be re- 
warded. A certain Job Fearon you will find 
somewhere chosen for having invented a new 


button—a button to be the savior of human tem. 
per henceforth and forever; once on, this im- 
mortal button can never come off, be it from 
shirt, sark, or simarre. Well, the chosen were 
now envied, the rest moved to emulation. I 
could have found you twenty thousand candi- 
dates instead of one.” 

“Has every name its blazonry ?”’ asked Ste- 
phana; “each man, woman, and child such title 
of honor ?” 

“Yes; there. must be prizes for every one in 
our school. To create no jealousies, I have had 
the qualifications of every head of a family print- 
ed in gold and colors, although I was obliged to 
make certain negations stand for virtues ; for in- 
stance, the fact of never having been in prison, 
never having begged in the public streets, and 
many others. But some day you must go over 
the list.” 

_ “And are they happy?” asked Stephana. 
“Does the prospect of well-being warm their 
hearts ?” 

“Ah! easier is it to make the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose than to make hope grow 
suddenly in the place.of despair! But have no 
fear. All will go well if we do not run into ex- 
tremes, and materialize instead of elevate.” 

Stephana was silent for a minute or two. 
Then she asked, still speaking in the same elate 
tone—her voice seemed almost strange to him in 
its joyousness: “ Your heart is in this work, is it 
not? You will soon visit your little colony ?” 


He grew on a sudden gloomy almost to mo-— 


roseness. “A 80 many months’ absence, 
may I not at least enjoy your company for a lit- 
tle while? Have others so absorbed you that 
you have no room in your heart even for a faith- 
ful friend?” 

The implied reference to Valerian was not to 
be misunderstood, but Stephana felt just now too 
happy to be even so disturbed. 

‘Let us think of nothing, talk of nothing, but 
this most joyful event,” she said, in her sweetest 
manner. ‘“ You will come every day till it is over. 
You will help me as you are doing now.” 

“T own the unwinding of ribbon is an occupa- 
tion I delight in,” answered Markham, not with- 
out a touch of good-natured irony. “ But there 
are other things I have learned without eyes.” 

“Your accomplishments shall all be called 
into requisition by turns. But there is the lunch- 
eon bell. We will lunch without loss of time, 
and then, if you will preside in my place at the 
rehearsal, you will render a service indeed.” 

She freed herself from her silver and rainbow- 
colored wings, and taking his hand, led him into 
the dining-room, fragrant with freshly cut roses. 

The repast was gay and charming. Markhain’s 
composure was fortunately not disturbed by the 
sight of a third cover. It had been laid for Va- 
lerian, whose arrival might now be momentarily 
expected. 

Like Markham, he had accomplished his mis- 
sion, but, unlike Markham, he was looking for re- 
ward. 

[TO BE OONTINUKD.] 


GENERAL CROOK’S INDIAN 
| CAMPAIGN, 


« Tnx terrible nature of the country traversed 
by General Croox’s recent expedition into North- 
ern Mexico against the hostile Chiricahua Indians 
is indicated by one of the illustrations on page 
484. This, together with those of the ancient 
ruins on the Bavispé, and various incidents of 
the campaign, are made from sketches furnished 
by the only artist who accompanied the troops, 
and are faithful portrayals of those wild scenes. 
The roughness of the mountain trails was such 
that in several instances even the experienced 
pack- mules failed to retain their footing, and 
eight of these animals were lost to the command 
by falling over the tremendous precipices, and 
being dashed to pieces in the abysses hundreds 
of feet below. 

When, after its two months’ raid into the heart 
of the Sierra Madre range, the expedition return- 
ed to San Carlos, victorious and without having 
lost a man, it was nearly barefooted, and as 
ragged as Falstaff’s tatterdemalions ; but its ob- 


ject was accomplished, for it escorted as cap- | 


tives the fierce band of marauders who, almost 
unchecked, had for years been the terror of the 
border in Arizona and Mexico. 

By his success in this undertaking General 
Crook has demonstrated the truth of two propo- 
sitions that he has always maintained. One is 
that in savage warfare savage tactics must be 
employed ; and the other that an adherence to 
absolute integrity in treating with Indians will 
be rewarded by the faithful observance of all 
promises made by them. In pursuance of this 
policy he so organized the expedition with which 
he penetrated the Chiricahua stronghold that it 
was composed of but one company of troops and 
an Indian contingent of some two hundred Apache 
scouts, and it was guided by a deserter from the 
very band of which he was in pursuit. The 
whites, thus placed completely within the power 
of their Indian allies, found no reason to regret 


their position; for they were guided with un- 


erring certainty through and over a trackless 
mountain wilderness, by ways which they would 
never have discovered by themselves, into the 
very heart of the enemy’s country, and they found 
the Indians always ready to assume the posts of 
danger, and eager to be led to battle. 

Before striking into the mountains the expedi- 
tion passed through a number of small Mexican 
towns, the inhabitants of which thronged the 
streets to gaze upon the Americans. They were 
amazed at. the appearance of the Indian scouts, 
and could not understand how the whites dared 
to trust these terrible Apaches with guns and 
ammunition. They expressed a general desire 
to see General Croox ; and when he was pointed 
out to them, mounted on a little sorrel mule, and 


wearing a plain cork helmet and white duck suit, 
instead of the glittering uniform they were ac- 
customed to associate with his rank, they could 
hardly be persuaded that he was indeed the fa- 
mous Indian fighter of whom they had heard such 
wonderful stories, and of whose wisdom the In- 
dians had shown their appreciation by naming 
him the “ Gray Fox.” 

When at last, after incredible toil, the mountain 
fastuess in which the Chiricahua camp was located 
was reached, it was found to contain only women 
and children. The Indians had deemed it so in- 


accessible and impregnable that they had gone . 


off on a marauding expedition against the Mexi- 
cans of Chihuahua, leaving but five men in the 
camp. A body of the Indian scouts, who were 
in advance, surrounded and fired into this camp, 
killing nine of its occupants and dispersing the 
rest. Five prisoners were taken, of whom the 
eldest was a squaw eighteen years old, and the 
youngest a girl baby less than a vear of age, who 


was immediately adopted by the troops as a camp ~ 


pet. An immense amount of plunder, amongst 
which were eight thousand dollars in American 
and Mexican money, many gold and silver watches, 
guns of all descriptions, saddles, wearing apparel, 
and household utensils, was recaptured, and that 
night the camp of the victors presented a wild 
seene of savage rejvicing. 

On the following day the eldest of the captives 
was sent out to find those who had escaped from 
the camp, and convey to them General Croox’s 


assurance that if they would come in and surren- | 


der, their lives should be spared, and they should 
be conveyed in safety across the Arizona: line to 
the Apache reservation. In this mission the In- 
dian girl was easily successful, because her people 
knew that the promise of the “Gray Fox” was 
never broken, and upon her return she brought 
many of them, including the sub-chief Cutnvanva, 
with her, Within three davs a hundred men, 
women, and children had surrendered, and soon 
afterward the warriors who had been gff on a 
raid returned, and also surrendered upon receiving 
General Croox’s promise that their lives should 
be spared. Then the expedition, having accom- 
plished its mission, and accompanied by three 
hundred and seventy-five captives, retraced its 
steps toward the Arizona line. 

It was. certainly a signal triumph of moral 
over brute force, and the sight of the little band 
of white men marching in perfect safety amid 
nearly six hundred Indians, many of whom were, 
but a short time before, their fiercest foes, so im- 
pressed the inhabitants of the Mexican towns 
along the route that they were unbounded in 
their praise of General Crook, whom they greet- 
ed with most enthusiastic cheers wherever he 
appeared. 

With the Indians were found five Mexican wo- 
men and a little girl, who had been captured by 
the Indians on their recent raid. They were at 
fiist stupefied with joy at their unexpected res- 
cue, which they regarded as a miracle, and for 


j which they will never cease to return thanks. 


General Crook was obliged to exercise the ut- 
most caution on his return trip to avoid a meet- 
ing with Mexican troops, who would have cer- 
tainly demanded the prisoners captured on Mexi- 
can soil, and who would have as certainly killed 
them all without mercy. aay 

Viewed from any stand-point, this latest expe- 
dition must rank among the most notable and 
successful ever undertaken against the Indians, 
and by his manly, straightforward, and honest 
dealings with them General Crook has not only 
won their confidence and respect, but has done 
much toward removing the foul stains with which 
our Indian policy has dyed American henor. 


GENERAL E. O. C. ORD. 


GENERAL Epwarp 0O.C. Orp died of yellow 
fever at Havana on the 22d of July, in his sixty- 


sixth year. He had taken passage from Vera ~ 


Cruz for New York on board the steamer City 
of Washington, but when thé vessel arrived at 
Havana, was removed to a private hospital in 
company with ten other passengers, all suffering 
from the same disease. He served his country 
with distinction in the Seminole war in Florida, 
and during the war for the Union. The battle 
of Dranesville in 1861 was won under his leader- 
ship, and he was severely wounded at the battle 
of Hatchie, and at the assault on Fort Harrison. 
Having been several times promoted for gallant 
and meritorious service, he became commander 
of the Department of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina in 1865, and led the Army of the James in 
the victorious engagements that ended with the 
overthrow of the rebellion. For several years 
his name has been on the retired list. | 

“T had the honor to serve with him,” writes 
his former aide-de-camp, the Rev. S. S. Sewarp, 


-“nearly four years, and I can truly say that I - 


never saw him under any circumstances lose his 
self-control or forfeit for an instant his character 
as a courteous gentleman. Even his rebukes 
never gave offense, while his consideration for 
others never failed him even in the face of the 
enemy. He was as brave as a lion and as gentle 
as awoman. In the camp and on the march he 
was exceedingly careful of his soldiers, providing 
for their comfort, their clothing, their rations, 
their medical attendance, with almost paternal 
care, and he showed equal solicitude for the 
sick and wounded. My respect and affection for 
him have grown as my appreciation of genuine 
manly worth has increased with years and expe- 
rience, and I desire to testify to it as fully and 
publicly as possible. But I would not take upon 
myself to do even this if I did not believe that it 
would find a warm response in the mind and 
heart of every officer and soldier who served un- 
der him, and enjoyed a reasonable opportunity of 
knowing and understanding his character.” 

General Orp was a native of Maryland, and a 
graduate of West Point. 
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THE SOUTHERN | 
EXPOSITION. 


Tue great Southern Expo- 
sition, which was formally, 
opened _ with appropriate 
ceremonies ‘on the Ist of 
August, at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, is an undertaking of 
the utmost importance, not 
only to the South, but to the 
entire Union, and the pro- 
moters of it are entitled to 
the highest credit. Iti: one 
of the most significant and 
most hopeful of all enter- 
prises that have been un- 
dertaken in the new South. 
Unlike the Atlanta Cotton 
Exposition, which was in 
some degree the parent 
of this, andgwhich was one 
of singulat, boldness and 
originality, ‘the Louisville 


Exposition will not. be con-. 


fined to a Single industry, 
or, indeed, to the industries 
of one section only. But 
while it will be general in its 
scope, it will nevertheless 
be a peculiarly valuable 
demonstration of the prog- 
ress which the South has 
made and is making in all 
the activities of a free, pros- 
perous community. The Ex- 
position is essentially South- 
ern in origin and purpose. 
As Senator Becx—himself 
one of the most substantial 
gifts the South has present- 
ed to the nation—said in 
substance at the June ban- 
quet in this city, “ We want 
your co-operation; we want 
your sympathy and respect ; 
but we are not begging for 
your money.” The arrange- 
ments for the Exposition, 
which are on a liberal and 
even splendid scale, have 
been perfected in Louisville, 
and all the money required 
has been obtained from 


those immediately interest- . 


ed. This fact, of itself, 
speaks volumes for the en- 
ergy and self-respect of the 
community, for the Exposi- 
tion is the most ambitious 
that has been undertaken in 
this country, with the excep- 
tion of the Centennial. The 
main hall is to be of like size 
and similar plan with that 
of the Centennial. The giant 
engine, a Reynolds-Corliss, 
which is to furnish the mo- 
tive power for the machinery 
exhibits, rivals the great en- 
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THE LOUISVILLE EXPOSITION—THE OPENING CEREMONIES.—Draww sy H. F. Farsy. 


gine at Philadelphia. The 
art exhibition is to be shown 


in a handsome building in . 


the form of a Maltese cross, 
the centre surmounted by a 
dome, beneath which, in a 
grove of palms and ‘ferns, 
will be placed many fine 
statues. The collections of 
lovers of art in eyery part of 
the Union have n freely 
opened to the committee of 
the Exposition, and probably 


no such array of works of 


real excellence owned in this 
country has been seen since 
1876. 

In some respects the later 
exhibition will surpass its 
older brother, for the Cen- 
tennial gave to the love 
of. art and to its intelligent 
patronage in the. United 


» States a strong impulse, of 


which the Louisville Expo- 
sition will have the benefir. 
Some idea of the extent of 
the buildings may be fornsed 
from the fact that 4600 elec- 
tric lights will be used. 
There will also be an elec- 
tric railway, which will con- 
nect the various points of 
interest in the grounds. 

The Louisville Exposition 
will be, in a striking sense, 
an event of national import- 
ance. General Grant tells 
a story of meeting a New 
Orleans editor at Saratoga, 
who visited the North for 
the first time, arid was so 
amazed by what he saw that 
he declared that it was the 
duty of Congress to appro- 
priate money every year to 
take visitors from one sec- 
tion. to the other. This is: 
what the Exposition will do, 
and in a way which the power 
of Congress could scarcely 
emulate with the national 
revenue at its disposal. The 
men of the South and the 
North will meet with the 
eager desire on both sides 
to make the most of the in- 
tercourse ; and’ i it is the 
“pocket nerve,’ all, in 
great commercial nations, 
which thrills to the most 
effect. Men do not easily 
quarrel who are engaged in 
prosperous business one with 
another, and for the estab- 
lishment of these relations 
there will be ample oppor- 


tunity. 


Of course it is easy to be 
sentimental over such an af- 
fair; but the basis of senti 
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ment in this case is very substantial. An exposi- 


tion, though it draw on the whoie world for its ex- 
hibits, is necessarily at bottom a more or less vast 
and ingenious arrangement for advertising. But 
advertising in this way, where examina- 
tion and comparison are possible, is the most sat- 
isfactory mode known to modern business; and it 
is advertising of its resources, its products, its at- 
tainments and possibilities, that the South needs, 
and knows that it needs. This it will get at 
Louisville, and the advantage will be decided for 
all sections. In some regards the South is an 
unknown region to the ordinary business men of 
the rest of the country. It has been separated 
by unfortunate political and social differences. 


It has been condemned by slavery to monotony | 


in its industry and its commerce. Since the war 
it is beginning, but only beginning, to know the 
variety and value.of its own resources. Within 
the past vear the completion of less than three 
hundred miles of railway in one of the oldest and 
most prosperous Southern States opened up to an 
accessible market a wheat and corn-growing re- 
gion capable of supplying several millions of 
bushels of grain, of greater annual cash valae 
than the conquests of Corrsez to Spain. If there 
can be such a discovery—for it was nothing less 
—in the heart of a long-settled State, what must 
await the restless enterprise, the untiring energy, 
the searching ingenuity, of the people that have 
made the United States already the marvel of the 
world? It is the priceless advantage of such 


expositions as that of Louisville to point the way | 


to an almost infinite number and variety of such 
enterprises. The South is in sober truth to-day 
what the great West was a half-century since, 
with these important differences, that im the 
South the most difficult pioneer work has ‘been 
done; distances are conquered by steam ; soczal 
organization, constantly improving in its eff- 
ciency, exists ; commerce and industry are deep- 
ly rooted, and only await the advent of capital 
and labor to spread wide their branches and 
present the golden fruit. And with the devel- 
opment of commerce and industry the blessings 
of union and freedom are rendered constantly 
more secure. / 


The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. 


Br THOMAS HARDY, 


or “A “Tux Rerres or rer 
Native,” Fas reom tur Mappine Crown,” ere. 


**Where are you going, my pretty maid 7~ 
“Im going a milking, sir,” she said. 


CHAPTER XV.—i Continued.) 
Ix the mean time Jim and Mrs. Peach had 


walked slowly along the road together, Jim lead- | i 


ing the horse, and Mrs. Peach informing him that 
her father, the gariener, was at Stickleford, and 
that she had come this way to meet him. Jim, 
for reasons of his own, was going to sleep at his 
partner's that niglit, and thus their route was the 
same. The shade: of eve closed im upon them 
as they walked, and bv the time they reached the 


est guise, and keeping watch for Mr. Vine's ap- 


bright, bth as to uniform and countenance. In- 
deed, if she had nat worked herself mto such a 
state of mind she would have fei 


_ lime dust, that burned the color out of his coat as 


lime-kiln, which it was necessary to pass to get | 
to the village, it was quite dark. Jim stopped at | 


the kiln, to see if matters had progressed nightly 


in his seven days’ absence, and Mrs. Peach, who | 
stuck to him like a teasle, stopped also, saving . 


she would wait for her father there. 


She held the horse, while he ascended to the © 


top of the kiln. 
quite knowing what to do, he stood beside her 


Then rejoining her, and not © 


it did out of Jim’s hair. Now he pranced mar- 
tially, and was a war-horse every inch of him. 


together with a parasol luxuriously fringed in a 
way Margery had never before seen. 

did she get the money?” said Margery, under 
her breath. “ And to forget that poor sailor so 
soon 

These general reflections were precipitately 


‘postponed by her discovering that Jim and the 


widow were perfectly alive to each other's where- 
abouts, and in the active interchange of tele- 
graphic signs of affection, which on the latter's 
part took the form of a plarful fluttering of her 
handkerchief or waving of her parasol. Rich- 
ard Vine had placed + in front of him, to 
protect ber from the crowd, as he said, he him- 
self surveying the scene over her bonnet. Mar- 


_ gery would have been even more surprised than 


looking at the flames, which to-night burned up | 


brightly, shining a long way into the dark air. 
even up to the ramparts of the earth-work above 
them, and overlica:d into the bosoms of the clouds. 

It was during this proceeding that a carriage, 
drawn bv a pair of coal-biack horses, came aloj 
the turnpike-road. The light of the kiln cand 
the horses to swerve a little, and the occupant 
of the carriage looked out. He saw the bluish 
lightning-like flames from the limestone rising 
from the top of the furnace, and hard by the fig- 
ures of Jim Havward, the widow, and the horse. 
Standing out with spectral distinctness against 
the mass. of night beliind) The scene wore the 
aspect of some unholy assignation in Pande 
monium, and it was ail the more impressive 
from the fact that both Jim and the woman 
were quite unconscious of the striking spectacle 
they presented. The gentleman in the carriage 
watched them till he was borne out of sight. 

Having seen to the kiln, Jim and the widow 
walked on again, and soon Mrs. Peach's father 
met them, and relieved Jim of the lady. When 
they had parted, Jim, with an expiration not un- 
like a breath of relief, went on to Mr. Vine’s, and 
having put the horse iuto the stable, entered the 
house. His partner was seated at the table, sol- 
acing himself after the labors of the day by lux- 
urious alternations between a long clay pipe and 
a mug of ale. 

“Well,” said Jim, eagerly, “ what's the news ? 
How do she take it *” 

“Sit down, sit down,” said Vine. “Tis work- 
ing well; not but that I deserve something o’ 
thee for the trouble I've had in watching her. 
The soldiering was a fine move; but the woman 
is a better. Who invented 

“TI myself,” said Jim, modestly. 

“Well, jealousr is making her rise like a 


. thunder-storm, and in a day or two you'll have 


her for the asking,my sonny. What's the next 
step?” 

“The widow is getting rather a weight upon a 
feller, worse luck,” said Jim. “But I must keep 
it up until to-morrow, at any rate. I have prom. 
ised to see her at the review, and now the great 
thing is that Margery should see we a-smiling 


together—I in my full-dress uniform and clinking 
arms o’ war. "Twill be a good strong sting, and 
will end the business, I hope. Couldn't you man- 


she was if she had known that Jim was not only 


aware of Mrs. Peach’s presence, but also of her 
- own, the treacherous Mr. Vine having drawn out 


his flame-colored handkerchief and waved it to 
Jim over the young woman’s head as soon as 
they had taken up their position. 

“My partner makes a tidy soldier, eh, Miss 
Tucker *” said the senior lime-burner. “It is my 


_ belief as a Christian that he’s got a party here 


that he’s making signs to—that handsome figure 
o fun straight overright him.” 

“ Perhaps so,” she said, with the utmost indif- 
ference on the surface of her face. 

“ And it’s growing warm between ’em, if I don’t 
mistake,” continued the merciless Vine. 

Margery was silent, biting her lip; and the 
troops being now set in motion, all signaling 
ceased for the present between soldier Hayward 
and his pretended sweetheart. 

“Have you a piece of paper that I could 
make a memorandum on, Mr. Vine ?”’ asked Mar- 


gery. 

Vine took out his pocket-book and tore a leaf 
from it, which he handed her, with a pencil. 

“Don't move from here—I°'l] return in a min- 
ute,” she continued, with the innocence of a wo- 
man who means mischief. And, withdrawing 
herself to the back, where the grass was clear, 
she pencilled down the words 


“Ji’s Marrixp.”’ 


Armed with.this document she crept into the 
throng behind the unsuspecting Mrs. Peach, 
slipped the paper into her pocket on the top of 
her handkerchief, and withdrew unobserved, re- 
joining Mr. Vine with a bearing of nonchalance. 

By-and-by the troops were in different order, 
Jim taking a left-hand position almost close to 
Mrs. Peach. He bent down and said a few words 
to her. From her manner of nodding assent it 
was surely some arrangement about a meeting 
by-and-by when Jim’s drill was over, and Margery 
was the more certain of the fact when, the review 
having ended, and the people having strolled off 
to another part of the field where sports. were to 
take place, Mrs. Peach tripped away in the direc- 
tion of the town. 

“Tl just say a word to my partner afore he 
goes off the ground, if you'll spare me a minute,” 

i lime-burner. ‘“ Please stay here till 


he reached Jim. edge sas | 

“ How is she »” said the latter. 

“In a trimming sweat,” said Mr. Vine. “ And 
my counsel to ye is to carry this larry no further. 


*T will do no good. She’s as ready to make friends . 
wi’ ye as anv wife can be ; and more showing off 


can only do harm.” 
“ But I must finish off with a spurt,” said Jim. 
“ And this is how I am going to do it. I have 


with Mrs. Peach that .as soon as we |. 


soldiers have entered the town and been dismiss- 
ed, I'll meet her there. It is really to say good- 
by, but she don’t know that ; and I wanted it to 
look like a "lopement to Margery’s eyes. When 
I'm clear of Mrs. Peach, I'll come back here and 
make it up with Margery on the spot. But don’t 
say I'm coming, or she may be inclined to throw 
off again. Just hint to her that I may be mean- 
ing to be off to London with the widow.” 

The old man still insisted that this was carry- 
ing the ruse too far. 

“No, no, it isn't,” said Jim. “I know how to 
manage her. "Twill just mellow her heart nicely 
by the time I come back. I must bring her down 
real tender, or "twill all fail.” 

His senior reluctantly gave in and returned to 
Margery. A short time afterward the Yeoman- 
ry band struck up, and Jim, with the regiment, 
followed toward the town. 


_ “Now we will go and see the games,” said 
Mr. Vine; “they be really worth seeing. There’s 
greasy poles, and jumping in sacks, and other 
trials of the intellect, that nobody ought to miss 
who wants to be abreast of his generation.” 

Margery felt so miserable at the apparent assig- 
nation, which seemed about to take place despite 
her anonymous writing, that she helplessly as- 
sented to go anywhere, dropping behind Vine, 
that he might not see she was crying. 

Jim followed out his programme with literal 
exactness. No soonerwas the troop dismissed 
in the town than he sent Tony to stable and join- 
ed Mrs. Peach, who stood dn the edge of tle 
pavement expecting him. But this acquaintance 
was to end: he meant to part from her forever 
and im the quickest time, though civilly; for it 
Was important to be with Margery as soon as 
possible. He had nearly completed the manceu- 
re to his satisfaction when, in drawing her hand- 
kerchief from her pocket to wipe the tears from 
ber eyes, Mrs. Peach’s hand grasped the paper, 
which she read at once. 

“What! is that true®” she said, holding it 
out to Jim. 

Jim started, and admitted that wens 
ning an elaborate explanation and apologies. But 
Mrs. Peach was thoroughly roused, and then over- 
come. “He's married, he’s married!” she said, 
and swooned, or feigned to swoon, so that Jim 
was obliged to support her. 

“ He’s married, he’s married !"’ said a boy hard 
by, who watched the scene with interest. __ 

“ He's married, he’s married !” said a hilarious 
group of other boys near, with smiles several 
inches broad, and shining teeth; and so the ex- 
clamation echoed down the street. 

Jim cursed his ill luck ; the loss of time that 
this dilemma entailed grew serious, for Mrs. 
Peach was now in such a hysterical state that he 
could not leave her with any good grace or feel- 
ing. It was necessary to take her to a refresh- 
ment-room, lavish restoratives upon her, and al- 
together to waste nearly half an hour. When she 
had kept him as long as she chose, she forgave 
him; and thus at last he got away, his heart 
swelling with tenderness toward Margery. He 
at once hurried up the street to effect the recon- 
ciliation with her. 

“How shall I do it?” he said to himself. 
“Why, ll step round to her side, fish for ‘her 
hand, draw it through my arm as if I wasn't 
aware of it. Then she'll look in my face, I shall 
look in hers, and we shall march off the field tri- 
umphant, and the thing will be done without tak- 
ings or tears.” 

He entered the field and went straight as an 
arrow to the place appointed for the meeting. It 
was at the back of a refreshment tent outside 
the mass of s and divided from their 
view by the tent itself. He turned the corner of 
the canvas, and there beheld Vine at the indi- 
cated spot. But Margery was not with him. 

Vine’s hat was thrust back into his poll. His 
face was pale, and his manner bewildered. “ Hul- 
lo! what’s the matter?” said Jim. ‘“ Where's 
my Margery 

“ You've carried this game too far, my man !"’ 
exclaimed Vine, with the air of a friend’ who 
has “always told you so.” “ You ought to have 
dropped it several days ago, when she would 
have come to ye like a cooing dove. Now this is 
the end o’t!” 

“Hey! what, my Margery ? Has anything hap- 
pened, for God’s sake ?” 

“She’s gone.” 

“Where to?” 

“That's more than earthly man can tell! I 
never see such a thing! 
black-art—as if she were sperrited away. When 
we got to the games I said—mind, you told me 
to—I said, ‘Jim Hayward thinks o’ going off to 
London with that widow woman’—amind, vou told 
me to! She showed no wonderment, though a’ 
seemed very low. Then she said to me, ‘I don’t 
like standing here in this mean crowd. I shall 
feel more at home among the gentle-people.’ And 
then she went to where the carriages were drawn 
up, and near her there was a grand coach, a-blaz- 
ing with lions and unicorns, and hauled by two 
coal-black horses. I hardly thought much of it 
then, and by degrees lost sight of her behind it. 


Presently the other carriages moved off, and I 
But, no, 


she 


-her, and said so. 


*Twas a stroke o’ the | 


coach rolling away, and glimpsed Margery in i 
“beside a fine dark gentleman with black ~ 
taches, and a very pale, prince-like face. As soon 
as the horses got into the hard rodd they rattled 
on like h—l-and-skimmer, and went out of sight 
in the dust, and—that’s all. If you'd come back 
a little sooner you'd ha’ caught her.” 
Jim had turned whiter than his pipe-clay. 
“Qh, this is too bad—too bad!” he cried in an- 


“ You shouldn’t—just what I said,” replied his 


senior. 

. “She thinks I’ve gone off with that cust wid- 
ow ; and to spite me she’s gone off with the man ! 
Do you know who that stranger wi’ the lions and 
unicorns is? Why, ’tis that foreigner who calls 
himself a Baron, and took Mount Lodge for six 
months last year to make mischief—a villain! 
‘Ob, my Margery, that it should come to this! 
She’s lost, she’s ruined! Which way did they 


_ Jim turned to follow in the direction indicated, 
when, behold, there stood at his back her father, 

i Tucker. | 

“ Now look here, young man,” said Dairyman 

Tucker. “I’ve just heard all that wailing, and 
straightway will ask ye to stop it sharp. ’Tis 
like your brazen impudence to teave and wail 
when you be another woman’s husband; yes, 
faith, I see’d her a-fainting in yer arms when 
you wanted to get away from her, and honest 
folk a-standing round who knew you’d married 
I heard it, though you didn’t 
see me. ‘He’s married! says they. Some sly 
registrar’s-office business, no doubt; but sly do- 
ings will out. As for Margery—who’s to be 
called higher titles in these parts hencefor’ard— 
I’m her father, and I say it’s all right what she’s 
done. Don’t I know private news, hey? Haven't 
J just learned that secret weddings of high peo- 
ple can happen at expected death-beds by special 
license, as well as low people at registrar's of- 
fices ? And can’t husbands come back and claim 
their own when they choose? Begone, young 
man, and leave noblemen’s wives alone; and I 
thank God I shall be rid of a numskull !” 
’ Swift words of explanation rose to Jim’s lips, 
but they paused there and died. At that last 
moment he could not, as Margery’s husband, an- 
nounce Margery’s shame and his own, and trans- 
form her father’s triumph to wretchedness at a 
blow. 

]—I—mmuust leave here,” he stammered. (Go- 
ing from the place in an opposite course to that 
of the fugitives, he doubled when out of sight, 
and in an incredibly short space had entered the 
‘own. Here he made inquiries for the embla- 
zoned carriage, and gained from one or two per- 
sons a general idea of its route. It had taken 
the highway to London. Saddling poor Tony 
before he had half eaten his corn, Jim galloped 
along the samé road. | 


CHAPTER XVILI. 

Now Jim was quite mistaken in supposing 

that by leaving the field in a roundabout manner 

e had deceived Dairyman Tucker as to his ob- 
ject. That astute old man immediately divined 
that Jim was meaning to track the fugitives, in 
ignorance (as the dairyman supposed) of their 
lawful relation. He was soon assured of the 
fact, for, creeping to a remote angle of the field, 
he saw Jim hastening into the town. Vowing 
vengeance on the young lime-burner for his mis- 
chievous interference between a nobleman and 
his secretly wedded wife, the dairyman deter- 
mined to balk him. 

Tucker had ridden on to the review ground, so 
that there was no necessity for him, as there had 
been for poor Jim, to re-enter the town before 
starting. The dairyman hastily untied his mare 
from the row of other horses, mounted, and de- 
scended to a bridle-path which would take him 
sary into the London road at Winford Hill. 
The old man’s route being along one side of an 
equilateral triangle, while Jim’s was along two 
sides of the same, the former was at the point 
of intersection long before Hayward. 

Arrived here, the dairyman pulled up and 
looked around. Winford Hill was a spot at 
which the highway forked; the left arm, the 
more important, led on through Melchester to 
London ; the right to Stickleford, Anglebury, and 
the coast. Nothing was visible on the white 
track to London ; but on the other there appear- 
ed the back of a carriage, which rapidly ascend- 
ed a distant hill and vanished under the trees. 
It was the Raron’s, who, oe the sworn 
‘information of the gardener at Mount Lodge, 
had made Margery his wife. 

The carriage having vanished, the dairyman 
gazed in the opposite direction, toward Caster- 


bridge. Here he beheld Jim, in his regimentals, — 


laboriously ascending the hill on Tony’s back. 

Soon he reached the summit, and saw the 
dairyman by the way-side. But Jim did not halt. 
Then the dairyman committed the greatest error 
of his life. 

“ Right along the London road, if you want to 
catch ‘em !" he said. 

“Thank ye, dairyman, thank ye!” cried Jim, 
his pale face lighting up with gratitude, for he 
believed that Tucker had learned his mistake 
from Vine, and had come to his assistance. 
Without drawing rein he diminished down the 
hill, along the road not taken by the flying pair. 
The dairyman rubbed his hands with delight, 
and returned to the town. 

Jim pursued his way through the dust, up hill 
and down hill, but never saw ahead of him the 
vehicle of his search. That vehicle was i 
many 


till Tony showed signs of breaking down ; 


age to put the hoss in and drive her there? 
She'd go if you were to ask her.” 
“With all my heart,” said Mr. Vine, moisten- 
; ing the end of a new pipe_in his ale. “I can 
call at her grammer’s for her; "twill be all in 
my way.” 
Marcery duly followed up her intention by ee guish, striking his brow. “That paper and that 
arraving herself the next morning in her loveli- aged fainting woman kept me so long. Who could 
have done it? But ’tis my fault. Ive stung her 
pearance upon - ee certain too much. —I shouldn't have carried it so far.” 
his would form one in the procession of carts a 
and carriages which set in toward Casterbridge 
that day. Jim had gone by at a very early boar, 
and she did not see him pass. Her anticipation 
was serified by the advent of Mr. Vine about 
eleven o'clock, dressed to his highest effort; but 
Margery was surprised to find that, instead of 
. her having to stop him, he pulled in toward the 
gate of his own accord. The invitation planned 
between Jim and the old man on the previous 
night was now promptly given, and, as may be : 
supposed, as promptly accepted. Such a strange 
coincidence she had never before known. She 
was quite ready, and they drove onward at once. 
| The review was beid on some high ground a 
| little way out of the town, and her conductor 
| suggested that they should put up the borse at | 
| the inn and walk tw the field—a plan which “Yes, ves; they are going to meet,” said Mar- 
pleased her well, for it was more easy to take / gery to herself, perceiving that Mrs. Peach had 
preliminary observations on foot without being | so timed her departure as to be in the town at 
| seen herself than when sitting elevated im a ve- | Jim's dismounting. 
| They were just im time to secure a good place 
| near the front, and im a few mamoutes after ther 
arrival the reviewing officer came om the ground | 
| Margerv’s eve bad rapediy rum over the troup in | 
| | which Jim was enrolled, and she discerned him | 
os proad of him then and there. His shapely up- 
right figure was quite noteworthy im the rotand 
selection of farmers on his mght and left, while 
his charger Tony expressed by his bearing, even 
| more than Jim, that he knew nothing about lime 
| carts whatever, and everrthing about trumpets 
How Jim could bare scrubbed Toor 
to such shining blackness she could not tell, for 
ee | the horse in his natural state was ingrained with 
| 
| | Having discovered Jim, ber next search was for 
¢ Peach, and by dint of some oblique gian- 
. cing Margery indignantly discovered the widow in 
; the most forward place of all, her head and bright 
more shocking, she had abandoned ber mourn- 
| 
| ¢ | 
| 
| miles from where he rode. Still he sped onward, 
and 
| Mm had grand | then Jim gathered from inquiries he that 
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he had come the wrong way. Suddenly it burst 
upon his mind that the dairyman, still ignorant 
of the truth, had misinformed him. Heavier in 
his heart than words can describe, he turned 
Tony’s drooping head, and resolved to drag his 
way home, 

But the horse was now so jaded that it was 
impossible to proceed far. Having gone about 
half a mile back he came again to a small road- 
side hamlet and inn, where he put up Tony for a 
rest and feed. As for himself, there was no 
quiet in him. He tried to sit and eat in the inn 
kitchen ; but he could not stay there. He went 
out, and paced up and down the road. 

This hamlet had once been a populous Fillage. 


It bore the name of Letscombe Cross. In the . 


middle, where most of the houses had formerly 
stood, a road from the-hills traversed the high- 
way at right angles down to the water meads, 
and at the intersection rose the remains of the 


old medieval cross which shared its name with, 


the hamlet. The interesting relic éf anti-Re- 
naissance times was sadly nibbled by years and 
weather, but it still retained some of its ald or- 
nament, and was often copied into the pocket- 
book of the vagrant artist. Jim Hayward was 
standing in sight of this object when he beheld, 
advancing toward it from the — direction, 
the black horses and carriage he sought, now 


gilded and glorious with the dying fires of the | 


western sun. 

The why and wherefore of this sudden ap- 
pearance he did not pause to consider. His re- 
solve. to intercept the carriage was instantaneous. 
He rati forward to the cross-roads, and there, 
doggedly waiting, barred the way to the advan- 
cing equipage. 

The Baron’s coachman shouted, but Jim stood 


firm as a rock, and on the former attempting to. 


push past him, Jim drew his sword, resolving to 
cut the horses down rather than be displaced. 
The animals were thrown nearly back upon their 
haunches, and at this juncture a gentleman 
looked out of the window. It was the Baron 
himself. 

“Who's there ?” he inquired, | 

“James Hayward,” replied the young man, 
fiercely. ‘And he demands his wife.” 

The Baron leaped out, and told the coachman 
to drive back out of sight and wait for him. 

“T was hastening to find you,” he said to Jim, 

in a stern tone. “ Your wife is where she ought 
to be, and where you ought to be also—by your 
own fireside. Where’e the other woman ?” 
. Jim, without replying, looked incredulously into 
the carriage as it turned. Margery was certainly 
notthere. “The other woman is nothing to me,” 
he said, bitterly. ‘I used her to warm up Mar- 
gery: I have now done with her. The question 
I ask, my lord, is, what business had you with 
Margery to-day ?” 

“‘My business was to help her to regain the 
husband she had seemingly lost. I saw her; she 
told me you had eloped by the Anglebury road 
with another. I, who have—mostly—had her 
happiness at heart, told her I would help her to 
follow you if she wished. She gladly agreed ; we 
drove after, but could hear no tidings of you in 
front of us. Then I took her—to your house— 
and there she awaits you. I-promised to send 
you to her if human effort could do it, and was 
tracking you for that purpose.” : 

“Then you’ve been a-pursuing after me?” 

“You and the widow.” 

“And I’ve been pursuing after you and Mar- 
gery! ... My noble lord, your actions seem to 
show that I ought to believe you in this; and 
when you say you’ve her happiness at heart, I 
don’t forget that you’ve formerly proved it to be 
so. Well, Heaven forbid that I should think 
wrongfully of you if you don’t deservedt! A 
mystery to me you have always been, my noble 
lord, and in this business more than in any.” 

“T am glad to hear you say no worse. In one 
hour you'll have proof of my conduct—good and 
bad. Can I do anything more? Say the word, 
and [ll try.” 

Jim reflected. “Baron,” he said, “I am a 

~ plain man, and wish only to lead a quiet life 
with my wife, as a man should. You have great 


power over her—power to any extent, for good - 


or otherwise. If you command her anything on 
earth, righteous or questionable, that she’ll do. 
So that, since you ask me if you can do more for 


me, I’ll answer this, you can promise never to see: 


her again. I mean no harm, my lord; but your 
presence can do no good; you will trouble us. 
If I return to her, will you forever stay away ?” 

They had met, as has been observed, by the 
cross. Nobody was within sight; and taking 
Jim by the arm, the Baron mounted the four 
octagonal steps, and laid his hand upon the body 
of the structure. 

“ Hayward,” said the Baron, “I swear to you 
by this holy stone that I will disturb you and 
your wife by my presence no more.” 

In relating this curious incident to the present 
chronicler Jim used to declare that, to his fancy, 
the ruddy light of the setting sun burned with 
more than earthly fire on the Baron’s face and 
on the cross as the solemn words were spoken ; 
and that the ruby flash of his eye in the same 
light was what he never witnessed before nor 
since in the eye of mortal man. After this there 
was nothing more to do or say in that place. 
Jim accompanied his never-to-be-fo Nn ac-. 
quaintance ‘to the carriage, closed the door after 
him, waved ‘his hat to him, and from that hour 
he and the Baron met not again on earth. 

A few words will suffice to explain the fortunes 
of Margery while the foregoing events were in 
action elsewhere. On leaving her companion 
Vine she had gone distractedly among the car- 
riages, the rather to escape his observation than 
of any set purpose. Standing here she thought 
She heard her name pronounced, and turning, 
saw her foreign friend, whom she had supposed 
to be, if not dead, a thousand miles off. He 
beckoned, and she went close. “You are ill— 


you are wretched,” he said, looking keenly in her 
face. ‘ Where’s your husband 9” 

She briefly told him her sad suspicion that Jim 
had run away from her. The Baron reflected, 
and inquired a few other particulars of her late 
life. Then he said: “ You and I must find him. 
Come with me.” At this word of command 
from the Baron she had entered the carriage as 
docilely as a child, and there she sat beside him 
till he chose to speak, which was not till they 
were some way out of the town, and the Baron 
had discovered that Jim was certainly not, as 
they had supposed, making off from Margery 
along the London road. 

“To pursue him in this way is useless, I per- 
ceive,” he said. ‘“‘ And the proper course now is 
that I should take you to his house. That done 
I will return, and bring him to you if mortal per- 
suasion can do it.” 

_ “T didn’t want to go to his house without him, 
sir,” said she, tremblingly. 

“‘Didn’t want to!” he answered, peremptorily. 
“‘ Let me remind you, Margery Hayward, that your 
place is in your husband’s house. Till you are 
there you have no right to criticise his conduct, 
however wild it may be. Why have you not been 
there before ?” 

_ “*T don’t- know, sir,” she murmured, her tears 
falling silently upon her hand. 

‘Don’t you think you ought to be there ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Of course you ought.” 

The Baron sank into silence, and allowed his 
eye to rest on her. What thoughts were all at 
once engaging his mind after those moments of 
reproof? Margery had given herself into his 
hands without a remonstrance. Her husband 
had apparently deserted her. She was absolute- 
ly in hig power, and they were on the high-road. 

That his first impulse in inviting her to accom- 
pany him had been the legitimate one denoted by 
his words can not reasonably be doubted. ‘That 
his second was quite otherwise soon became re- 
vealed, though not at first to her, for she was too 
bewildered to notice where they were going. In- 
stead of pulling up at Jim’s house, the Baron, as 
if influenced suddenly by her reluctance to return 
thither if Jim was playing truant, kept straight 
along the road till, at a signal from him, 
coachman turned sharply to the right. 

They soon approached the coast. The car- 
riage stopped. Margery awoke from her reverie. 

‘“* Where are we?” she said, looking out of the 
window, with a start. Before her was a semicir- 
cular cove between rocks, and in the middle of 
the cove rode a yacht, its masts repeating as if 


from memory the rocking they had practiced in 


their native forest. 
“ At a little sea-side nook, where my yacht lies 
at anchor,” he said, tentatively. ‘ Now, Margery, 


in five minutes we can be aboard, and in half an | 


hour we can be steaming away all the world over. 
Will you come »” 

‘“‘T can not,” she said, simply. 

“Why not 

“Because Jim is not with me, and perhaps 
*twould offend him very much if he were to hear 
of it.” 

Then, on a sudden, Margery seemed to see all: 
she became white as a fleece, and an agonized 
look came into her eyes. With clasped hands 
she bent to the Baron. ‘Oh, sir!” she gasped, 
‘“‘T once saved your life; save me now, for pity’s 
sake !” 

Baron Xanten averted his face, opened the 
carriage door, quickly mounted ‘outside, and in 
a second or two the carriage left the cove, be- 
hind, and ascended the road by which it had 


come. 

In half an hour they reached Stickleford, and 
Jim Hayward’s home. The Baron alighted, and 
spoke to her through the window. “ Margery, can 
you forgive a bad impulse, which I swear was 
unpremeditated ?” he asked. “If you can, shake 
my hand.” 

She did not do it, but eventually allowed him 
to help her ott of the carriage. He seemed to 
feel his error keenly ; and seeing it, she said, “I 
forgive you, sir, on one condition: that you send 
my husband to me.” | 

“T will, if any man can,” said he. “Such 
penance is milder than I deserve! God bless 
you and give you happiness! I shall never see 
you again!’ He turned, entered the carriage, 
and was gone; and having found out Jim’s 
course, came up with him upon the road. 

In due time the latter reached his lodging at 
his partner’s. The woman who took care of the 
house in Vine’s absence at once told Jim that a 
lady who had come. in a carriage was waiting for 
him in his sitting-room. Jim’ proceeded thither 
with agitation, and beheld, shrinkingly ensconced 
in the large slippery chair, and surrounded by 
the brilliant articles that had so.long awaited 
her, his long-estranged wife. 

Margery’s eyes were round and fear-stricken. 
She essayed to speak, but Jim, strangely enough, 
found the readier tongue then. ‘‘ Why did I do 
it, you would ask,” he said. ‘‘I can not tell. Do 
you forgive my deception? Oh, Margery—you 
are my Margery still! But how could you trust 
yourself in the Baron’s hands this afternoon, 
without knowing him better ?” 

“‘ He said I was to come, and I went,” she said, 
as well as she could for tearfulness. 

“You obeyed him blindly.” 

“TI did. But perhaps I was not justified in 
doing it.” 

“‘T don’t know,” said Jim, musingly. “I think 
he’s a good man.” Margery did not explain. 
And then a sunnier mood succeeded her trem- 
blings and tears, till old Mr. Vine came into the 
house below, and Jim went down to declare that 
all was well, and sent off his partner to break 
the news to Margery’s father, who as yet re- 
mained unenlightened. 


The dairyman bore the intelligence of his 
daughter’s untitled state as best he could, and 


punished her by not coming near her for several 
weeks, though at last he grumbled his forgive- 
ness, and made up matters with Jim. The hand- 
some Mrs. Peach vanished to Budmouth, and 
found another sailor, not without a reasonable 
complaint against Jim and Margery both that 
she had been unfairly used. 

As for the mysterious gentleman who had ex- 
ercised such an influence over their lives, he 
kept his word, and was a stranger to Stickleford 
thenceforward. Baron or no Baron, Englishman 
or foreigner, he had shown a genuine interest 
in Jim, and real sorrow for a certain shady phase 
of his acquaintance with That he had 
a more tender feeling toward the young girl than 
he wished her or any one else to perceive, there 
could be nodoubt. That he was strongly tempted 
at times to adopt other than straightforward 
courses with regard to her is also clear, particu- 
larly at that critical hour when she rolled along 
the high-road with him in the carriage, in obedi- 
ence to his suggestion that they should pursue 
Jim. But at other times he schooled doubtful 
sentiments into fair conduct, which even erred 
on the side of harshness. In after-years there 
was a report that another attempt on his life, 
during one of those fits of sick moodiness to 
which he seemed constitutionally liable, had been 
effectual; but nobody in Stickleford was in a 
position to ascertain the truth. 

There he is still regarded as one who had 
something about him magical and unearthly. 
In his mystery let him remain; for a man, no 
less than a land , who awakens an interest 
under uncertain lights and touches of unfathom- 
able shade, may cut but a poor figure in a garish 
noontide shine. 

When she heard of his possible death Margery 
sat in her nursing-chair, gravely thinking for 
nearly ten minutes, to the total neglect of her 
infant in the cradle. Jim, from the other side 
of the fire-place, said : “ You are sorry enough for 
him, Margery. I am sure of that.” 

“ Yes, yes,” she murmured, “I am sorry.” 

“Suppose he were to suddenly appear and say 
in a voice of command, ‘ Margery, come with me!” 

“*F believe I should have no power to disobey,” 
she returned, with a mischievous look. “He 
was like a magician to me. I think he was one. 
He could move me as a loadstone moves a speck 
of steel. ... Yet no,” she added, hearing the 
baby cry, “he would not move me now.” 

“Well,” said Jim, with no great concern (for 
“la jalousie rétrospective,” as George Sand terms 
it, had nearly died out of him), “ however he 
might move ye, my love, he’ll never come. He 
swore it to me: and he was a man of his word.” 

THE END. 


BELOW SANDY HOOK. 


THE narrow stretch of ocean beach lying be- 
tween Sandy Hook and Long Branch, where not 
many years ago were to be found only scattered 
settlements of fishermen, now presents a series 
of attractive summer resorts. The rude shanties 
have mostly disappeared, giving place to elegant 
cottages, handsome villas, and commodious ho- 
tels. The Highlands, Bellevue, Seabright, Mon- 
mouth Beach, and other stations on the line of 
the railroad, are all places of popular retreat 
from the overpowering heat of our New York 
summers. At Seabright, as may be seen in our 
sketch on page 488, may still be found vestiges 
of the fishery settlements, and quite a large num- 
ber of people are still engaged there, as well as 
at other places along the coast, in their old oc- 
cupation. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A Mississippi judge calls his package of rail- 
way passes “unsolicited compliments to his offi- 
cial station.”” When his official station takes a 


free ride he goes along to keep it company. 


A Sioux chief of the exclamatory name of 
Humph recently visited the Department of the 
Interior. He told Secretary Teller that he was 
travelling at his own expense, and had not come 


to beg money. 


According to a Western school- teacher, the 
habit of chewing gum is productive of myopia 
among pupils. Being forbidden to chew gum 
during school hours, they seek to avoid detection 
in the illicit enjoyment of the enduring morsel 
by holding their books close to their faces, thus 
bringing on short-sightedness. 


The non-appearance of the sea-serpent at the 
watering-places is giving rise to much discussion 
of the question whether landlords are becoming 
less enterprising. | 


Oscar Wilde writes of the Michael-Angelesque 
appearance of a London policeman. e ap- 


pearance of the New York policemen is merely 


Michaelesque. 


“Telephone receptions” are popular in the 
West. There will never be such a thing as a tel- 
ephone tea-party so long as telephones continue 
to be so made that only one person can talk 
a time. 


A French 


imenter with decapitated in- 
sects has discovered that many varieties live for 
a considerable time without their heads, and go 
running about as though they were hardly aware 
that anything is missing. Conundrum: Why is 
the Democratic party like an insect ? 


A rural justice of the peace sentenced a pris- 
oner to pay a fine for fighting, whereupon the 
prisoner accused his Honor of stealing chickens 


with him, and taking them to a barber’s shop to 
be cooked. The justice indignantly recalled the 
man, and imposed an additional penalty of a fine 
of thirty dollars or ninety days in jail. It is nev- 
er safe to accuse the Court of stealing chickens ; 
his Honor may have reformed. ; 


It is set forth in behalf of Lake George that 
the lake never has been mentioned in any River 
and Harbor bill. 

The first day’s shooting in the international 
rifle match at Wimbledon was on the short 
ranges. The Americans led their English oppo- 
nents by eighteen points on the 200 and 600 
yards ranges, and were only ten points behind on 
the 500 yards range. They made sixteen more 
points than the English team shooting at the 800 
yards range. On the 900 and 1000 yards ranges 


the Englishmen made up the twenty-four points . 


they needed to make them even with the Ameri- 
cans and scored forty-five points additional. With 
the exception of the 500 yards range, the English 
riflemen got their advantage on the long ranges. 


At 900 yards and 1000 yards the Englishmen de- . 


feated the Americans by thirty-four and thirty- 
five points respectively. These figures seem to 
indicate that the rifles with which the American 
team shot were inferior in carrying power to 
those used by the English marksmen. ; 


It has been decided that the negro who per- 
mitted blood to be taken from his arm for the 
purpose of transfusion into the veins of a man 
who was suffering from asphyxiation by illumi- 
nating gas shall be paid for the blood taken at 
the rate of about twenty-four dollars an ounce. 
His bill amounts to nearly two hundred dollars. 
The man who has the blood paid him five dollars 
for it and his services for several days as a nurse, 
and believed that he had settled in full. 


The Boston Advertiser speaks a good word for 
the modern casino. The word, it says, no longer 
suggests the little dance-house of olden times, but 
a play-ground of those who seek healthful exer- 
cises in common. The enjoyment of the benefits 
which a casino affords is.“ a form of refined com- 
munism worthy of general adoption.” 


The strife to market the first bale of new cot- 
ton has resulted this season in the charge that 
the alleged first bale was not new cotton, but 
was of last season’s crop. The bale was dis- 
played in front of the Cotton Exchange, in Savan- 
nah, when a veteran expert came along arid be- 

to examine it. ‘It don’t look like new cot- 
ton,” he murmured ; “it don’t feel like new cot- 
ton ; it don’t smell like new cotton ; and— it ain't 
new cotton; for here’s an old dried-up cockspur 
in it.” The charge of fraud was indignantly 
hurled back by the producer of the bale, and the 
end is not yet. : 


English purchasers of Confederate bonds will 
be interested in the information that the United 
States government is a large holder of those se- 


curities, which are now stored in the building of | 


the War Department with other things that were 
captured when the rebellion, collapsed. It has 
been suggested that the government can realize 
handsomely on the several bales of that sort of 
paper in its possession if English speculators are 
still in a purchasing mood. 


A tenor of some repute named Monroe has gone 
mad over his pet hobby—whistling—end is con- 


- fined in an asylum in France. This is the first 


authenticated instance of a confirmed whistler 
coming to grief. They usually whistle on se- 


renely to the close of their untroubled days, while - 


those around them take to the woods and be- 
come hermits, or stay to be sat upon by comnnis- 
sions de lunatico inquirendi. 


Chief Moses, the untutored Indian, is not 
wholly untutorable if, acting upon his own ob- 
servations, he can always come off so. well as he 
did on the dccasion of his latest visit to Wash- 
ington. Having learned the uses of money, he 
asked the White Father for $150,000, offering 
to take trade dollars. The magnificence of his 
request had its effect, and he was able to enter 
into an agreement by which he is to-have $1000 
a year, and an extra $1000 with which to build 
him a house. Commissioner Price remarked that 
the worse an Indian behaves the more he gets, 
and it is feared that if Moses hears of this re- 


mark he will want to back out of his bargain and — 


try again. 

Yankee enterprise is again illustrated by a sto- 
ry which comes from New England. The State 
of New Hampshire pays a bounty of ten cents 
apiece for crows’ heads, and a bright boy across 
the Massachusetts line has been making money 
by shooting crows and selling the heads for sev- 


en cents apiece to a New Hampshire jobber in — 


the same artile. 


An association for the manufacture and sale 
of ballot-boxes “designed for the prevention of 
fraud at elections” has been incorporated in Mas- 
sachusetts. Among the incorporaters are ex- 
Governors, ex-Congressmen, “and other promi- 
nent men of both political parties.” Optimists 
will be pleased to learn that this mechanical 
movement in the direction of political reform is 
not one upon which parties divide. Perhaps the 
time will come when, in lieu of other creden- 
tials, the Congressman-elect will take with him to 
Washington a paper signed by the president of 
this Massachusetts association setting forth that 
he was duly elected by the use of the patent 
fraud-proof ballot-box, and that, in the event of 
any preposterous person attempting to contest 
his seat, it will not be necessary to go back of the 
returns, 
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THE HON. MONTGOMERY BLAIR, 

Tue Hon. Montcomery Buatr, who died on the 27th 
ult. at his country residence, Silver Springs, Maryland, 
was the eldest son of Francis Preston Buair, and was 
born in Franklin County, Kentucky, on the 10th of 
May, 1813. His first ambition was to be a soldier, 
and he was accordingly sent to West Point, where he 
graduated in 1835. A few months’ service in the 
Seminole war appears to have quenched his thirst for 
military glory, for he resigned his commission in 1836, 
and began the practice of law in St. Louis, Missouri. 

His ability as a lawyer was very marked, and in 
1839 he was appointed United States District Attorney 

for Missouri, and from 1843 to 1849 he was a Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas. In 1852 Judge Biair 
removed to Maryland, and three years later he was ap- 
pointed Solicitor of the United States in the Court of 
Claims. He acted as counsel for the plaintiff in the 
celebrated’ Drep Scott case; but having joined the 
Republican party after the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise, he was removed from office in 1858 by Presi- 
dent BucuaNnan, who resented his change in political 
opinion. 

Judge Buair presided over the Republican Conven- 
tion of Maryland in 1860, and in 1861 President Liy- 
coLN made him Postmaster-General. While holding 
this office he instituted several salutary changes and 
reforms, and at one time created great excitement by 
an order excluding from the mails certain newspapers 
which had been presented by the Grand Jury of New 
York as disloyal sheets. The matter was brought be- 
fore Congress, and the action of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral was approved. 

The year 1864 marked another turning - point in 
Judge Buiair’s political career. His views becoming 
too conservative to suit the demands of the Republican 
party, his resignation from the cabinet was requested 
and accepted, and thenceforth he acted with the Dem- 
ocrats. His brother, Francis P. Biair, Jun., was can- 
didate for Vice-President on the ticket headed by 
Governor Seymour. After leaving the cabinet Judge 
Bvair held no public office, but was prominent in party 
movements, and was especially active in the attempt 
to have the decision of the Electoral Gommission re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is worthy of note that the Biair family, though 
slave-holders, were strong antislavery men, and ardent- 
ly devoted to the cause of the Union. Francis P. 

-Brarr, Sen., was one of the founders of the Republican 
party, and the second son served with distinction in 
the Union armies. Personally Judge Biairn was a 
very genial man, of simple habits and tastes and un- 
affected manner. It was-one of his ambitions to 
write the life of General Jackson, who had left the ma- 


‘terial for this purpose to the elder Biatir, by whom it 


lad been turned over to the Judge. Public duties, however, pre- 


vented him from carrying out the design. 


Judge Biair owned a fine house in Washington, besides his 
country-seat at Silver Springs. Here he owned a farm of six hun- 
dred acres, and was noted for his fondness for country life and 


pursuits, 
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WALTER C, PALMER, M.D. 


Dr. Water C. Patmer, well known both as a physician 
and an evangelist, died at Ocean Grove on Friday, July 20. 
He had reached the advanced age of seventy-nine years, 
having been born in New Jersey, February, 1804. Nearly 
the whole of his life, however, was spent in this city. 

After graduating at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, he engaged in the practice of medicine with very 
considerable succesz. More than forty vears ago he began 

-the work of an evangelist, and for this purpose opened his 
parlors‘ fer a Tuesday-afternoon religious meeting, which 
was attended by Christians of every sect and name. The 
meeting, which was conducted jointly by himself and his 
wife, Mrs. Phase PavLmer, became one of the features of 
the religious life of New York city. Up to the time of Dr. 
Patmer’s death the attendance upon it of Christians from 
all parts of the world never diminished. The example of 
Dr. Patmer has been widely imitated, and weekly meetings 
of a similar kind are now held in all our principal cities. 

- Dr. Patmer’s labors as an evangelist were not confined 
to New York. Accompanied by his wife he made extensive 


- tours through the United States and Canada, holding reli- 


gious assemblies, in which it was his aim to increase the 
faith and devotion of Christians, and to arouse attention 
to personal piety throughout the community at large. One 
of his most extensive tours, that through Great Britain and 
Ireland, lasted four years, and awakened great interest. 

Dr. PALMER was never ordained ; he was a plain layman 
who occupied himself in doing good to his fellow-men. For 
thirty-seven years he edited and published the Guide to 
Holiness, a periodical devoted to the advocacy of the view 
of Christian perfection cherished by himself and many oth- 
er Methodists. He was a man of much catholicity of feel- 
ing, of a sunny temper, and was always disposed to look at 
life on its cheerful side. Up to the end of his career he 
enjoyed an unusual degree of bodily and mental vigor. He 
was in the midst of his beloved work of holding religious 
meetings at the time of his death. 


WALTER C. PALMER, by Ricuarpson, 


CETEW AYO. 


WueEn the King of Zululand returned to his domin- 
ions last September, on his release from captivity, he 
found several powerful chieftains opposed to his re- 
storation. Defeat and imprisonment had destroyed 
his old prestige. His military system had been broken 
up, and all the conditions of his country were un- 
favorable to a peaceful resumption of power. AIl- 
most from the date of his restoration he has been 
engaged in warfare with border chieftains, principally 
with Zipesu and Hamtv, the latter his half-brother. 
The English had confirmed Zisesc in his position as 


‘an independent chief, and a large district in North- 


ern Zululand was placed under his authority. Hav, 
on the other hand, was under the jurisdiction of Cetr- 
wayo, and in uniting with ZiBesu was guilty of rebell- 
ion. It was at first reported that Cetewayo had de- 
feated the allied chieftains, but the latest news is that 
he has been killed. | | 

CrETEWAYO was a savage of marked characteristics. 
In person he was large and powerful, jet black, with 
large and brilliant eyes, a beard, and’ small mustache. 
The lower part of his face denoted brute power and de- 
termination. 


CAPTAIN MATTHEW WEBB. 


Tue brave English sailer who in 1875 beeame fa- 
mous because he had performed the unparalleled feat 
of swimming across the English Channel from Dover 
to Calais without the help of artificial means, and who 
on several subsequent occasions in both hemispheres 
showed that his fame had been both easily and hon- 
estly won, was fost on the afternoon of the 24th of 
July while attempting to swim through the Whirlpool 
Rapids of the Niagara River, two miles below the Falls. 
Besides being the greatest swimmer ever known, Cap- 
tain Wess had received three medals for -gallantly 
trying to save the life of a fellow-sailor who in 1873 
fell overboard from the yard-arm of the Cunard steam- 
ship Russia. 

Forty years ago a party of New York boat-luilders, 
who had gone to Niagara Falls to build the celebrated 
little excursion steamer, Waid of the Mist, were sit- 
ting on the precipitous shore that overlooked the 
whirlpool. The waters of the river (at that point 
about a quarter of a mile wide) were whirling around 


as if in a huge bowl out of whose bottom the plug had. 


been drawn; and presently from the centre of the cir- 
cuit there spurted an angry stream about twenty-five 
feet high. The suction power of that vast whirlpool 
excited the curiosity of the spectators, and having 
felled half a score of trees, they made a stout raft, 
and floated it to the outer edge of the revolving tor- 
rent. The mass of wood was soon in rapid motion 
along the circumference, and a few minutes later was 
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drawn into the vortex. Though diligently 


_ searched for, it was never seen again by those 


who had launched it. .The next spring, when 
the tremendous ice-bridge of the Niagara River 
had broken to pieces, the same men saw a block 
of ice “as large as a brick house” float on 
the current until it reached the mouth of the 
whirlpool, where it seemed to be devoured as 
easily as a shark would swallow a child. Four 
of those boat-builders— Messrs. Jonn P. HaTHoRN 
and Hatnory, of this city, and Grorex 
Copincron and Joun Younes, of Geneva, New 
York—still live to astonish their friends with the 
marvellous story of the whirlpool, and one of 
them, after recounting .it afresh to the present 
writer, added: “I would rather take my chances 
in shooting the falls than in trying to cross the 
whirlpool. If I had met Wess before he went 
into the water, I should have said to him: ‘ For 
Heaven's sake, my friend, don’t doit! Ifa raft 
of logs got sucked in, how can you hope to come 
out alive?” - 

The last seen of Wess he was holding up his 
right arm while disappearing in the fatal vortex. 
His body has not been recovered. 


ROWDY EXCURSIONS. 


WE are sometimes inclined to revile the police 
force, and we learn with frequency from the daily 
press that it is at once brutal and inefficient. 
But to understand how vitally necessary it is to 
the maintenance of order it is only necessary to 
remark the behavior of the criminal classes when 
they are temporarily relieved from all apprehen- 
sions of arrest or official clubbing. The picnics 
which still take place on Manhattan Island give 
scope for a comparative freedom of manners. 
One after another of the old resorts has disap- 
peared, its site having come into use for building, 
and the places that once knew the rough and the 
female operative in their hours of ease know 
them now no more. Jones’s Wood and one or 
two less famous urban ruralities still withstand 
the progress of improvement; and the belated 
passenger upon the Third Avenue horse - cars, 
bound down at one or two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, still has occasion for wonder at the freedom 
of social customs as exemplified in flirtations of 
extreme desperation and in personal conflicts 
which are carried on with an equal candor and 
disdain of concealment. Since the elevated roads, 
however, the returning picnickers are seldom sub- 
jected to the austere and unsympathetic criticism 
of fellow- passengers less intoxicated and more 
sophisticated than themselves, since they still 
cling to the horse-cars, which they have almost 
altogether to themselves. The prudent conductor 
of the vehicle, who apparently shares the social 


_ ly this proved to be an error. 
is no particular reason why anybody should con- 


standard of his passengers, does not interfere | 


with the fighting, unless it be carried on with 
deadly weapons; and commonly regards the pro- 
ceedings with an indulgent smile, unless his own 
passions are aroused by the refusal or delay of 
one of the performers to pay his fare. 

These disorders, however, seldom reach a fatal 
termination, or anything more serious than a black 
eve and rent raiment. They only serve to show 
what might happen if these pleasing persons were 
altogether removed from any terror of the law. 
And this is precisely what does happen when 
these pleasing persons indulge themselves in a 
steamboat excursion to. some suburban shore. 
The ordinary summer excursion, with a barge and 
a tug, is entirely democratic in its composition. 
There is no prerequisite to a participation of its 
joys except the payment of fifty cents. Estab- 
lish a bar on a barge crowded with passengers of 
the humble but hardy variety which such an ex- 
cursion would be likely to attract, remove from 
them for.the day all terror of the police, and fur- 
nish no guarantee of order except the presence of 
a few deck hands, who, even if they be not nat- 
urally sympathetic with the rough, are inured to 
his ways by leng experience, and whom he could 
readily overcome by power of numbers, and you 
have already a tolerably good assurance of pan- 
demonium. Even when the roughs are in a nu- 
merical minority they can.control the proceedings. 
As Burke remarked of the Jacobins, “ strong pas- 
sions awaken the faculties, and suffer not a par- 
ticle of the man to be lost.” A very small sprink- 
ling of this active element can keep a whole boat- 


load of passive passengers in terror, the passive - 


passengers being in the habit of trusting to law 
and order, They can not suppress the roughs 
without organizing for that purpose, and giving 
their whole minds to it, as the roughs give their 
whole minds to the business of destroying the 


pleasure and acquiring the portable property of ; 


their respectable fellow-passengers. This is not 
in most cases practicable, and'even if it were, to 
spend the day sitting on a rough’s head, and 
threatening to blow his brains out if he moves, 
does not fully answer the peaceable citizen’s idea 

_ of a pleasure excursion, although the reverse of 
the process would give the rough himself a high 
degree of satisfaction. 

Our artist has given the peaceable picnicker 
who takes his pleasure in promiscuous excursions 
a valuable suggestion in the way of making him- 
self impervious to the assaults of his companions. 
The adoption of his suggestion would relieve him 
of much embarrassment. It is open however, to 
the objection that the roughs might throw the 
heavily armed citizen about the deck for the 
‘Homeric pleasure of hearing how “ his arms re- 
sounded as he fell.” They might even go the 
length of throwing him overboard for the fun of 
seeing him sink. His condition would be like 
that of Horativs when 

r “fas 
And heavy with his armor, 
And spent with changing blows.” 
The roughs, however, would be deeply pained to 
see him fulfill the next lines: 
“And oft they thon nking 
But still again 


But there would be little chance that he would 
defeat their just expectations by floeting. 
Instead of intrenching himself in this manner, 
the peaceable citizen has another refuge open to 
him, and that is, not to go upon promiscuous ex- 
cursions without any police. The terror of the 
rough is of old date. It must be twenty years 
since Mr. LeLanp, in one of his Breitmann bal- 
lads, set forth the perils of roughs that encom- 
the mild “‘ Yarman” when he went to Coney 
Island on a steamboat. But the time when Coney 
Island was an Alsatia has already receded into a 
remote antiquity, and the citizen who longs for 
fresh air can no longer complain that it is neces- 
sary to take it in bad company or notatall. The 
boats of the Iron Steamboat Company and Mr. 
Srarin’s boats for Glen Island, as well as the 
ferry-boats to Staten Island and other regular 
suburban lines, offer the excursionist a guar- 
antee of safety and decency. It is at his proper 
peril that he rejects this guarantee and takes his 
chances on a promiscuous fifty-cent excursion. 
The most outrageous excesses and disorders 
are committed upon excursions which are intend- 
ed for the exclusive and almost avowed benefit 
of the criminal classes. No decent person has 
any excuse for joining in the aquatic pleasures 
of those bodies which are known to their own 
members as clubs and associations and target 


- companies, but to the police more compendiously 
and accurately as “gangs.” There are, no doubt, 


exceptions to their general disrepute, and whoever 
is quite sure that he has discovered an exception 
‘may violate the rule of not going. But the rule 
in regard to them was laid down by the patriarch : 
““Q my soul, come not thou into their secret; 
unto their assembly, mine honor, be not thou 
united.” In these excursions the respectable ele- 
ment is not appreciable. They vary the fight- 
ing on board by descents upon unprotected coasts, 
which they ravage of all property easily portable 
or easily destructible. This season they have 


.made descents upon the shore of Long Island, 


upon the neighborhood of New Haven, and upon 
the suburbs of the bay. A recent excursion of 
the something “ Guards” to Staten Island was a 
riot from the departure of the steamer to the 
coming back of the same, and it was supposed 
for a time that the vivacity of the rioters had 
tempted them into murder, but this proved to be 
an error. We were about to write, unfortunate- 
And there really 


cern himself about these openly criminal excur- 
sions, except to secure decent neighborhoods 
from invasion. If the excursionists would only 
stay out upon the water and devote themselves 
to mutual extermination, there would be no occa- 
sion for regret on public grounds. Indeed, an 
unscrupulous philanthropist who held that the 
end justified the means would have a very plau- 
sible defense on moral grounds if he should scut- 
tle a steamer crowded with excursionists of this 
variety many miles from shore. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BREAD-MAKING. 


_By the process of bread-making it is intended 
to convert the flour of certain grains into a cellu- 
lar structure, in which it is most easily chewed, 
saturated with the fluids of the mouth, and di- 
gested. In order to arrive at this end, alcoholic 
fermentation is resorted to from olden times, by 
introducing the same in the dough by means of 
brewers’ yeast. Thus a small part of the flour 
is converted into glucose, which again is trans- 
formed into aleohol and carbonic acid. The 
former is recognized by its peculiar vinous odor, 
exhaled by the loaves, when sufficiently raised. 
Both gases produce the raising of the dough— 
z. e., the porous and spongy appearance. 

By this fermentation the flour not only loses 
weight, but the bread also attains qualities which 
may injure the process of digestion. 

In order to evade these inconveniences chem- 
ists have long ago searched to impart the spongy 
structure of the dough by other means than 
yeast, respectively by substances evolving gaseous 
bodies, or which in the oven are transformed 
into.gases themselves. To the best known be- 
long the bicarbonate of soda and cream of tartar, 
certainly well known to all housewives. And 
with regard to most of the baking powders of 
the trade, they are mainly preparations containing 
these substances. However, it cannot be said of 
any of them that they exert a beneficial influ- 
ence on the system, not to speak of the adultera- 
tions to which most of them have lately been 
subjected. 

We are glad to learn that Prof. E. N. Horsford, 

of Cambridge, Mass., who held the chair of chem- 
istry in Harvard University, invented some time 
since a baking preparation forming an exeeption 
to those spoken of, which has already attained 
universal réputation. 
» The idea by which Prof. Horsrorp was guided 
was not only to furnish a substitute for brewers’ 
yeast, but also to provide those nutritious con- 
stituents of the flour lost in the bran in the proc- 
ess of bolting. These are the so-called phos- 
phates, which are also the nutritive salts of meat, 
and of the utmost importance for the building- 
up of the organism. If we take into considera- 
tion that the nutritive value of wheaten flour is 
from twelve to fifteen per cent. less than that of 
the wheat grain, and that this loss is now restored 
by Prof. Horsrorp’s invention, then we must 
look upon it as of the greatest national economic 
importance. As Justus von LixsiG, said: “ The 
result is the same as if the fertility of our wheat 
fields had been increased by one seventh or one 
eighth.” —[ Adv. ] 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. — 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre. 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 


Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[Adv.] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A GOOD THING. 

De. Anam Ch 
ommended Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to m ents, 
and have received very favorable reports. 
the very few reaily valuable preparations now offered 
to the afflicted. in ap ce of oy fy years | 
have found a few good things, and this is one of 
them.”—[Adr.} 


DIRECTIONS HOW TO KILL 


And clear out Roaches, Water-bugs, Beetles, Ants, 
Flies, Moths, Bed-bugzs, etc., with “ gh on Rats.” 
The dry powder, unmixed, should be sprinkled down 


the waste-pipe leading from sinks, cesspools, etc.,and | 


elsewhere about and upon sinks—when can be safel 

sweetened water, also with sugar, 
and spread on dishes ; and mix with cheese and smear 

ks and crevices of sinks ar 

etc. Patapint of Benzine in a bottle, add a 15¢ x 
** Rough on Rats,” put a quill through the cork, and 
douche the mixture where “—- roost—in mortices, nail- 
holes, cracks in walls, etc. hen far back out of reach 
use a metal syringe. “*Rough on Rats” will remain 
as a permanent irritant, and Bu 

For Flies and Mosquitoes: ta a of 
“Rough on Rate” in a plate of water slightly sweet- 
ened with molasses or sugar, to attract the Flies; stir 
it well several times, and stir it every day; set it up or 
suspend it in the room, out of reach of children. A 

late in each room, kept well stirred up each day, will 
eep the place free from Flies and Mosquitoes en- 
tire season. 

For Bed-bugs: Mix with cheese or 
about their habitations, and with 
mentioned. 

For Moths: Sprinkle nnder and upon edges of car- 
pets, and in bottom of trunks and drawers. 

A mixture of Raw Eggs and Corn Meal, and “‘ Rough 
on Rats,” is sure to be eaten by Rats and Mice. 

Get the genuine 15c. and 25c. boxes, made only by 
E. S. Wells, Jersey City, N. J.—[Adv.] 


and smear 
e as above 


2 
A GREAT BOON. 
Moesqurroxs or No Aooounr. 

Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment stops the irritation 
immediately. Boarding-house keepers, where mos- 

nitoes abound, buy it by the barrel and now boarders 

ock in numbers 80 as to be bitten and have the pleas- 
ure of being cured free of charge. — is bless- 
ing Dr. Tobias for inventing the Venetian Cidtenant. 

druggists keep it.—[A do} 


SUMMER TOURS. 


Tur Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, the State of Maine, the Maritime Provinces, and 
all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake resorts east of Bos- 
ton will be mailed free to any address on application to 
Lvcivs Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass.—[{ddv.] 


STARIN’S GLEN ISLAND. 


**Ir is as near fairyland oe. as any place in 
this part of the world.”—N. Y. Times. 
“The odor of new-mown hay, the perfume of count- 


} less roges, the soft breeze, the trim lawns, and the well- 


kept paths appeal to the visitors.—N. Y. Tribune. 
teamers leave Pier 18, North River, and Foot of 33d 
St., East River, and Jewell’s Wharf, Brooklyn.—[ Adv. } 


C. C. Suaynr, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address.-{Adv.]} © 
{ 


Dr. Fenner’s Str. Virvs Danor Srrotric.—One bot- 
tle always cures. Circular, Fredonia, N. Y.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- .. 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excelient article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO, 
Dorchester, Mass, 


LUNDBORG@S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 


LIL, says: ‘fI have rec- 


tis one of . 


t every night till all ay Mix it | - 
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THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 


(HEARSON'S PATENT, U.S.A, JAN. 10, 1882.) 


LEAKING WAND-WRITING 
anois are 
READY FOR ENTIRELY 
IMMEDIATE USE PRESERVED 
$1,00 $1.50 
POCKET SIZE DESK SIZE 
REQUIRES HO PEN RENEWABLE 
ADJUSTMENT ATPLEASURE 


ruction and not liable to get out of order. 
POCKET SIZE FITTED WITD DESK SIZE 
$9 50 PALLADIUM PEN $3 00 
e 8 
Flexible as Steel, durable as Gold. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS & SOLE LI 
LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
PS, MADE 


OF MEAT. 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOU 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable and —— tonic 
in all canes of weak di ion and debility. ‘Is 
&@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
— — and inferior substitutes being 
n em ev. . 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of al] Storek ra,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


HAMMERLESS 
UN 


 §=eworld. Ask your dealer to show 
them to Made by HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON, 
“Worcester. Mase. Also of American Double Action Revolver. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
T A for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebrai congestion, &c. 
| N N Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole P ietor, 
Pharmacien de 1° Classe 
de la Faculté de Paria, 
f 27, rue Rambuteay, Paris. 
G [ Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 
the uenal purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 
produces irritation. 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harpxr’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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Castoria promotes Digestion 
overcomes tulency, Constipa- 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and 
Feverishness. It insures health and 


natural sleep, without morphine. 


~ 


for Infants and Children. 


What gives our Children cheeks, 
What cures their fevers, them : 
"Tis Casto 
When babies fret and cry by turns, 
What cures their colic, kills their worms, 
Bat Castoria. 
cures Constipation, 
But Castoria. 
Farewell then to Morphine 
Castor Oil and Paregoric, 
Halil Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT-—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


4 


ty a ordinary 
PENS TO REFILL, 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad Points), 
40c. PER BOX. 
MAY THE 
BE CARRIED ® ORDINARY 
1H THE POCKET CHARACTERISTICS 
witHOUT OF THE 
FITTED WITH A NON-CORRODIBLE PEN. 
| _ 
= > 
preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
fly use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
“ Castoria is so well adapted to Children that 
I recommend it my 9 to any prescription 
known me.” __ A. ARCHER, M. D., 
° 82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AUGUST 4, 1888." < HARPER’S WEEKLY. 495 
owe my 9 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
to Health 
and Beant LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
to the Pike 
SN CUTICURA LIFE OF JAMES pucbeasiiitt Fifteenth President 


GNSS REMEDIES.” 
> 
ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
D Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Reauepirs. 
Curicvsa Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and — of impurities and 
poisonons elements, and thus removes the cawse. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
‘heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Toilet uisite, prepa rom Cortoura, is 
Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Sanburn, and Greasy Skin. - 
are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin utifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 


25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Dave anp Curmroat. Co., Boston, Mass. 


AND 
RACINE BOATS CANOES 


SCHOOL FURNITURF, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
OFFICE 
FOLDING CHAIRS FOR 
CHURCHES & HALLS, 
Send for prices, &c., on 
any of above lines. 


Thos, Kane & Co.,139 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


WAR VOLUMES 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


(Now entirely out of print and the plates destroyed.) 


We would call the attention of thore who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to 


Harper's Pictorial History 
of the Rebellion, 


Same size as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 
ee that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during 
t e ar. 


2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 


 $0LD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
McDONNELL BROS., 


113 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


HOTO. COPYING AGENTS! 


. $§plendid portraits of any size or kind finished 
in the most artistic manner, from any kind of small 
pictures. Reliable agents wanted in every connty in 
the U. Profits Large. Address Tux Amrrican 
Corytne Co., 55 Genessee St., Auburn, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


183. The NEW CALENDAR of the 18%. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Beautifully Dlustrated. 64 SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical . Send names and addresses 
Art School, and HOM _E/Sor young ladies, in the world. 


Per Year: 

HARPER'S $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............. © 4 00 
HARPER'S 
The THREE above publications............ 00 
Any TWO above named.............- COP 
HARPER'S YOUNG PKOPLE........... 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE } 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers)............... seedee 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
or Canada, , 


The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar begin with | 


the first numbers for Jaunary, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorzx with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. : 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except iv cases where the snbeeriber otherwise directs. 

Specimen copy of Harrvrr’s Youne sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2% cents per number. Fall list of 
) Harper's Franklin Square Library will be fernished 


gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square,W. Y. 


ag HARPER'S CATALOGUE. of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps, ‘ 


| a week in your own town. Terms and tfit 
$60 free. Address H. Co. Portland Maina 
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First P.-S. “Going ‘out of town this summer ?” 
Seconp P.-S. “Take an occasional run into the 


country.” (Central Park.) “Going. yourself?” 


First P.-S. “Yes. Go off fishing a little later.” (Fishing-Banks Excursion.) 


An Important Contribution to American History. 


LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN, 
Fifteenth President of the Unite State. 


By GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 


WITH TWO STEEL-PLATE PORTRAITS. 


2 Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 OO. 


The true history of Mr. Buchanan’s administration 
has, up to the present time, been a profound secret; 
for, while an immeuse deal has been written about it, 
no writer has had any documentary authority for his 
estimate of the motives, intentions, and prevailivg 
counsels of the President and cabinet in the trying 
times which preceded the war. From the latér history 
of such men as. Cass, Dix, Stanton, Holt, and others, 
it has been generally regarded as settled that Mr. 
Buchanan was alone responsible for the course of his 
administration. But the history of that administra- 
tion hitherto published has been in large part con- 
jectural and imaginary. It is of the highest im- 
portance that that history shonld be known. The 
time has long passed when from political feeling any 
one could desire to suppress the truth, and Bow all 
meu will be glad to take a dispassionate yiew of the 
men and the events of twenty-three years ago at 
Washington. Mr. Buchanau was in the habit of 
making brief and clear memoranda of daily conver- 
gations, interviews, and occurrences. He preserved 
all important correspoudence. The material for his 
biography is thus ample, and the character of the 
beok cannot but be of the most absorbing interest. 
Its revelations will undoubtedly surprise all who have 


accepted as true the supposed histories which have 
been written in the excitement of strong partisan | 


feeling; and perhaps not the least startling portions 
will be in the letters of eminent men who have been 
credited with dissent from the policy of an admin- 
istration, which policy they in fact guided and ap- 
proved. In any event, the biography of James Bu- 
chanan covers the most important period of our his- 
tory since the Revolution; and knowing, as we do, 
the material which he left to be used at the proper 
time, we have no doubt that Mr. Curtis has made such 
use of it that the publication will throw clearer light 
on history than any or all of the books which have 
attempted to show how the United States was led 
into the war of 1861.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
George Ticknor Curtis annonnces that his long- 
promised life ofthe late President Buchanan is finished. 
In it he promises to make plain many things con- 
cerning the early days of the war, and to correct much 
badly - written history. The revelations made by 
Judge Black from time to time since the close of the 
war have done much to correct false impressions, and 
the sentiment toward the ex-president whw occupied 
a position so difficult has been much modified. En- 
tirely apart, however, from the interest sarr di 
closing days of his administration, there was much in 
the life of James Buchanan demanding strong histor- 
ical and biographical treatment, and Mr. Curtis’s book 
will be awaited with interest.— The Philadelphia Times. 


Pupuisuen sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


iw Harreg & Brorners will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of Six Dollars. 


NOTICE T0 CLERGYMEN. 


“M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG’S CYCLOPADIA 
OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL LITERATURE” (now complete in 
ten volumes), is meeting with the heartiest popu- 
lar endorsement. The NV. Y. Tribune says, “ it 
is by far the best work of its kind existing in 
any language.” = * 

This work is sold by SUBSCRIPTION ONLY, 
and not to the BOOK TRADE. ) 


Address Harrer & Broruers, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course, Two x kaRs; shorter course, one year. The 
English and Delsarte systems of gesture; light gym- 
nastics. Term begins Oct. 4th. Apply at 1 Somerset St., 


Boston, Mass, after Oct. Ist, from 10 to 12 A. M., or for | 


catalogues address at any time R. R. RAYMOND, Prin. 
New Struzs: Gold Beveled Edgeand 

Chromo Visiting Cards. finest quali 

owest prices, 50 


@ presen 
with each order. CLINTON BRos. & Co. Ulintonville: Conn, 


to sell Rubber Printing Sta Sam- 
IT PAYS | "iM Mitten & 


NEW TELEPHONE 


vate Lines. Pat’ nquestionably the Best, 
Works 2 mites, Pat’d Wire; Late Improvements, 
Circulars free. Amplifying Tel. Co., Cleveland. O, 


BRUSHES 


JOHN K. HOPPEL, Manufacture 


$5 to $20 Con Portland, Maine 


$72 AWEEK. $12 aday at home made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


For 80c. (in — tu 
No two alike. WHITING 90 Nassan 8t., N.Y. 


eh 
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of the United States. By Grorer Tioxnor Curtis. 
With Two Steel-Plate Portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00. 


II. 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX. his Son, 
Morean Dix. In Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt 
Tops, Uncut Edges, $5 00. 


TWELVE AMERICANS. Their Lives and Times. 
Howarp Containing Sketches of 
oratio Seymour, Charlee Francis Adame, Peter 
Cooper, Hannibal Hamlin, John Gilbert, Robert C. 


Schenck, Frederick Donglase, William: Allen, Allen. 
e 


G. Thorman, Joseph Jefferson, Elihu B. Washburne, 
Stephens. Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, 


SPANISH VISTAS. By Groner Parsons LaTunor. 
Illustrated by Cuartes 8. Reinnarr. Square 8vo, 
Ornamental Cover, $3 00. 


Vv. 

MOSAICS OF BIBLE HISTORY. The Bible Record, 
with Illustrative Poetic and Prose Selections from 
Standard Literature. By Maroiws Wittson and 
Roseet Pirgroxt Witison. In Two Volumes. 
12mo, Cloth, $8 00. va 


THE GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS ON 


THE OBELISK-CRAB in the Metropolitan Mu- 
senm, New York. A Mon ph. By Avevsrtvs C. 
Mereiam, Ph.D., Adjunct of Greek in 
Columbia College. 8vo,.Paper, 50 centa, 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, Structural and S 
tematic. For Use in Schools and Coll ’ y 
James Orton, A.M., Pu!D., late Professor of Natural 
History in Vassar College. Revised Edition. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 80. . 


VIIT. 
GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL- 
DREN. Cullected and Compared by WittiaM, 
Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 


IX. 


LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH 
CARLYLE. Prepared for Publication by Tuomas 
Edited by James ANTHONY 
4to, Paper, 30 cevts. Also, Library Edition, 12mu, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Edited, with Notes, 
by WiiiaM J. Rourer, A.M., formerly Head Master 
of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With En- 
gravipgs. 16mo, Cloth, 56 cente; Paper, 40 cents. 


XI. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. Venus and Adonis, 
Lucrece, and other Poems. Edited, with Notes, by 
J. A.M. With Engravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, 56 cents; 4to, Paper, 40 cents. 
XII. 
NAN. By Lvuoy C. Litut, Anthor of “ Mildred’s Bar- 
gain,” ** Prudence,” &c. A Story for Girls. LIllus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


FREDERICK II. AND MARIA THERESA. From 
Hitherto Unpublished Documents. 1740-1742. By 
Tar Duo pr Bro@uix. From the French, by Mrs. 
Casuet. Hory and Mr. Joun Litiiz. “4to, Paper, 
20 cents. _ 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. A History of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. By W. C. (Reprinted 
ARPRR’S Magazine for May, 1883.) The 
ridge asx Monument. By Montaomery 
(Reprinted from Haxrrprn’s Wrexiy, May 27, 1883.) 
Together with an Account of the Opening Exercises, 
May 24, 1883. With Two Portraits and Twenty-eight 
Illustrations. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


“XV. 

LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX- 
ICON. A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by 
Henry Lippert, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Roserr Soorr, D.D., Dean of 
Rochester, late Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and ae through- 
out, with the Co-operation of Prof. Drisier, of 
Culumbia College, N. 4to, Sheep, $1000. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


‘What Hast Thou Done?- By J. Mot.toy. 


20 cents. 
A Foolish Virgin. By Eut.a Wren. 20 cents. 


The Senior Songman. By the Author of “ St. Olave’s,"’ 
** Meta’s Fuith,” cents. ‘ 


Ant Ceear Ant Nihil. By the Countess M. Von Born- 
MER. 20 cents. 


The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. By Tuomas 
Harpy. Illustrated. 10 cents. 

Yolande. By Witutam Brack. Illustrated: Cloth, 
$1 25; Paper, 20 cents. 


For the Major. By Fenimore Woo1son. 
Cloth, ¢1 00. 


Arden. By A. Mary F. Rontnson. 15 cents. 


Mr. Scarborough’s Family. By Antuony 
20 cents. 


Honest Davie. By Frank Bargetr. 20 cents. 


A Sea Qneen. By W. Crakk Russet. 16mo, Half 
Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


The Ladies Lindores. By Mrs. Ottewant. 16mo, 
Half Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


Like Ships Upon the Sea.’ By Franoxs Ereanor 
TROLLOPE. cents. 


No New Thing. By W.E. Norris. 25 cents. 


& Buoruens will send any of the abvve 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Haneren’s Caracouux mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


